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MONG those who have heard of and desired to become 

A adepts, masters and mahatmas, many have busied them- 

selves, not with preparation, but have tried to be one 

right away. So they have arranged with some alleged 

teacher to give them instruction. If such aspirants had used bet- 

ter sensé they would see that if adepts, masters and mahatmas 

do exist, and are possessed of wonderful powers and have wis- 

dom, they have no time to gratify the whims of such foolish per- 

sons by teaching them tricks, exhibiting powers, and holding 
court for the simple minded. 

There are many obstacles in the way of those desiring to 
become disciples. Ungoverned anger, passion, appetites and 
desires, will disqualify an aspirant; so will a virulent or wasting 
disease, such as cancer or consumption, or a disease preventing 
the natural action of internal organs, such as gall stones, goitre 
and paralysis; so will amputation of a limb, or loss of the use 
of an organ of sense, such as the eye, because the organs are 
necessary to the disciple as they are the centers of forces 
through which the disciple is instructed. 

One who is addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors dis- 
qualifies himself by such use, because alcohol is an enemy to the 
mind. The spirit of aleohol is not of our evolution. It is of a 
different evolution. It is an enemy of the mind. The internal 
use of alcohol impairs the health of the body, overstimulates the 
nerves, unbalances the mind or ousts it from its seat in and con- 
trol of the body. 

Mediums and those who frequent seance rooms are not fit 
subjects for discipleship, because they have around them the 
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shadows or ghosts of the dead. A medium attracts into its atmos- 
phere creatures of the night, those of the sepulchre and charnel 
house, who seek a human body for the things of the flesh—which 
they have lost or never had. While such creatures are the com- 
panions of man he is unfit to be a disciple of any adept or master 
who is a friend of humanity. A medium loses the conscious use 
of his faculties and senses while his body is obsessed. A disciple 
must have the full use of his faculties and senses and possess and 
control his own body. Hence somnambulists and those suffering 
from dementia, that is, any abnormal action or unscundness of 
mind, are unfitted. The body of the somnambulist acts without 
the presence and direction of the mind and is therefore not to be 
trusted. No one who is subject to hypnotic influence is fit for 
discipleship, because he comes too easily under the influence 
which he should control. The confirmed christian scien- 
tist is unfit and useless as a disciple, because a disciple must 
have an open mind and an understanding ready to accept 
truths, whereas the christian scientist closes his mind to certain 
truths which his theories oppose and compels his mind to accept 
as true, assertions whch outrage sense and reason. 

From the human standpoint, the schools of adepts and mas- 
ters may be divided into two kinds: the school of the senses and 
the school of the mind. In both schools the mind is, of course, that 
which is instructed, but in the school of the senses the mind of 
the disciple is instructed in the development and use of the 
senses. In the school of the senses the disciples are instructed 
in the development of their psychic faculties, such as clairvoy- 
ance and clairaudience, in the development of the psychic or de- 
sire body and how to live apart from the physical and act in the 
desire world; whereas in the school of the mind, the disciple is 
instructed in the use and development of his mind and of the 
faculties of the mind, such as thought transference and imagina- 
tion, the faculty of image building, and in the development of a 
thought body able to live and act freely in the world of thought. 
Adepts are the teachers in the school of the senses; masters are 
the teachers in the school of the mind. 

It is most important that an aspirant for discipleship should 
understand the distinction between these two schools, before he 
becomes more than an aspirant. If he understands the difference 
before becoming a disciple he may save himself long lives of suf- 
fering and harm. The majority of aspirants, though not know- 
ing the differences between adepts, masters and mahatmas (or 
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other terms which are used synonymously or in connection with 
these names), earnestly desire psychic powers and the develop- 
ment of a psychic body in which they can ramble around in the 
now invisible world. Though unconsciously to them, this 
longing and desire is in the school of the adepts an application 
for admission. Acceptance of the application and admission to 
the school of the adepts is, as in the schools of men, announced to 
the applicant when he proves himself fit for admission. He 
proves himself not by formally answering questions as to what 
he has learned and what he is prepared to learn, but by having 
certain psychic senses and faculties. 

Those desiring to be disciples, whose efforts are to think 
clearly and understand definitely what they think, who take de- 
light in following an idea through processes of thought as it is re- 
flected in the world of thought, who see the expression of 
thoughts in their physical forms, who trace the forms of things 
back through processes of thought to the idea from which they 
originate, those who endeavor to understand the causes which 
actuate human emotions and control human destinies, are those 
who have made or are making their application for admission to 
discipleship in the school of the masters. Their acceptance as 
disciples is known to them as soon as they have developed mental 
faculties which fit them for and make them ready to receive 
instruction in the school of the masters. 

Aspirants for discipleship are generally more attracted by 
those things which appeal to the senses than by that which ap- 
peals to the mind, hence many enter the school of the senses as 
compared to few who enter the school of the mind. The aspirant 
should decide which school he will enter. He may select either. 
His choice followed by his work, will determine his future. At 
the initial stage, he may decide clearly and without difficulty. 
After his choice is made and his life is given to his choice, it is 
difficult or nearly impossible for him to retract his choice. Those 
who choose the school of the masters may, on becoming a master, 
become a mahatma and then only, safely become an adept. Those 
who choose and enter the school of the senses, and who become 
adepts, seldom if ever become masters or mahatmas. The reason 
is that if they have not seen and understood the difference be- 
tween the mind and the senses, or if they have seen the difference 
and then have selected and entered the school of the senses, then, 
after entering it and developing the senses and body used in 
that school, they will be too much concerned with and over- 
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whelmed by the senses to be able to free themselves and rise 
above them; for after developing that body which overeomes 
the death of the physical, the mind adjusts itself to and works 
in that body, and it is then usually unable to act independently 
of and apart from it. This condition may be understood in 
ordinary life. In youth the mind may be exercised and culti- 
vated and engage in the pursuit of literature, mathematics, chem- 
istry or another of the sciences. The mind may have disliked or 
rebelled against such work, but the work becomes easier as it 
goes on. As age advances, intellectual power increases and at 
an advanced age the mind is able to.enjoy literature or the sci- 
ences. On the other hand, a man under similar circumstances 
and at the outset even more favorably disposed to mental work, 
may have been led away from it if he has followed a life of 
pleasure. Living for the day only, he is less and less inclined 
to take up any serious study. As age advances, he finds it im- 
possible to follow a mathematical or any process of reasoning 
and he is unable to comprehend the principles of any science. 
He might feel attracted to some intellectual pursuit but with- 
draws at the thought of beginning it. 

The mind of one who has chosen and entered the school of 
the senses, and has overcome physical death and has become 
.an adept, is like the mind of one immersed in pleasures and un- 
used to abstract thinking. He finds himself incapable to begin 
the task because the bent of his mind prevents it. Regrets may 
haunt him for lost or discarded opportunities, but with no avail. 
The pleasures of the physical are many, but the pleasures and 
attractions of the psyshic world are a thousandfold more num- 
erous, alluring and intense for one who has become enchanted 
by them. He becomes drunk with the use of astral faculties and 
powers, even though there be moments, as in the case of the 
sufferer from alcohol, when he wishes to escape their influence; 
but he cannot free himself. The world-old tragedy of the moth 
and the flame is again enacted. 

No adept or master would accept as a disciple one who did 
not have a reasonably sound mind in a reasonably sound body. 
A sound and clean mind in a sound and clean body are requisites 
to discipleship. A sensible person should comply with these 
requisites before trusting himself to be a disciple and receive 
instruction directly or indirectly from an adept or a master. 

One should study well his motive in wishing to be a disciple. 
If his motive is not prompted by the love of service to his fellow 
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men, as much as for his own advancement, it will be better for 
him to postpone his attempt until such time as-he can feel him- 
self in the hearts of others and feel mankind in his own heart. 

If the aspirant decides for discipleship he becomes by such 
decision, a self appointed disciple in the school of his selection. 
There is no school or body of men to whom the self appointed 
disciple should apply and make known his wishes. He may enter 
into so called secret societies or occult or esoteric bodies or join 
people claiming acquaintance with adepts, masters or mahatmas 
or giving instruction on the occult sciences; and though there 
may be a society here and there, perhaps, who may be able to 
give some little instruction in obscure matters, yet by professing 
or insinuating intimacy with adepts, masters or mahatmas, they 
are, by their very claims and insinuations, self-condemned and 
show that they have no such relation or connection. 

The self appointed disciple is the only witness of his ap- 
pointment. No other witness is needed. If a self appointed dis- 
ciple is of the stuff of which true disciples are made, he will 
feel that socalled documentary evidence will be of little or no 
importance in deciding a matter in which lives of effort are 
concerned. 

One who wishes assurances that he will be admitted to some 
school, he who is doubtful as to whether there is or is not a 
school, and he who feels that in becoming a disciple he must 
receive recognition soon after wishing to be a disciple, such as 
these are not yet ready to be self appointed disciples. Such 
as these fail before they have fairly begun the task. They lose 
confidence in themselves or in the reality of their quest, and, 
when tossed about by the stern realities of life, or when intoxi- 
cated by the allurements of the senses, they forget their de- 
termination or laugh at themselves that they could have made it. 
Such thoughts and many more of a similar nature arise in the 
mind of the self appointed disciple. But he who is of the right 
stuff is not swerved out of his course. Such thoughts, the 
understanding and dispersing of them, are among the means 
by which he proves himself. The self appointed disciple who 
will eventually become an entered disciple, knows that he has 
set himself a task which may take many lives of unremitting 
effort, and although he may often feel discouraged at his seem- 
ingly slow progress in self preparation, yet his determination 
is fixed and he steers his course accordingly. The self prepara- 
tion of the self appointed disciple in the school of the scnses 
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is parallel or similar to that in the school of the mind, for a 
considerable time; that is, both endeavor to control their appe- 
tites, direct their thoughts to the studies at hand, eliminate 
customs and habits which distract them from their self appointed 
work, and both fix their minds on their ideals. 

Food is a subject about which the aspirant is concerned at 
an early stage, and very often the would-be aspirant never gets 
any further than the subject of food. There are notions about 
food among faddists who are fasters or vegetable or other 
‘‘arians.’’ If the aspirant flounders on the food rock he will be 
stranded there for the remainder of his incarnation. The aspir- 
ant is in no danger from food when he sees and understands 
that a strong and healthy body, not food, is that with which 
he is most concerned. He will value and take such foods as will 
keep his body in health and increase his strength. By observa- 
tion and, perhaps, by a little personal experience, the aspirant 
sees that fasters, vegetarians and fruitarians, are often fussy, 
irritable and ill-tempered people, gross or wizened in person, 
that unless they have had trained minds before they became 
vegetarians they are unable to think long or consecutively on 
any problem; that they are flabby and fanciful in thought and 
ideal. At best they are weak minds in bulky bodies, or keen 
minds in weak bodies. He will see that they are not strong and 
healthy minds in strong and healthy bodies. The aspirant must 
begin or continue from where he is, not from some point in the 
future. It is not impossible to live an ordinary life and preserve 
health without the use of meat for some singularly constituted 
bodies. But in the present physical body of man, he is consti- 
tuted an herbivorous and a carnivorous animal. He has a 
stomach which is a meat eating organ. Two thirds of his teeth 
are carnivorous teeth. These are among the unfailing signs that 
nature has provided the mind with a carnivorous body, which 
requires meat as well as fruits or vegetables to keep it in health 
and preserve its strength. No amount of sentimentality nor 
theories of any kind will overcome such facts. 

There does come a time, when the disciple is nearing adept- 
ship or mastership, when he discontinues the use of meat and 
may not use solid or liquid food of any kind; but he does not 
give up the use of meat while he is actively engaged in large 
cities and with other men. He may discard the use of meat be- 
fore he is ready, but he pays the penalty by a weakly and sickly 
body, or by a fidgety, ill-tempered, irritable or unbalanced mind. 
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One of the chief reasons advanced for the giving up of 
meat is, that the eating of it increases the animal desires in 
man. It is also said that man must kill out his desires to become 
spiritual. The eating of meat does strengthen the animal body 
in man, which is of desire. But if man did not need an animal 
body he would not have a physical body, which is a natural 
animal. Without an animal body, and a strong animal body, the 
aspirant will not be able to travel the course mapped out for 
himself. His animal body is the beast which he has in keeping, 
and by the training of which he will prove himself ready for 
further progress. His animal body is the beast which he is to 
ride and guide over the course he has chosen. If he kills it or 
weakens it by refusing it the food which it needs, before he 
has well set out on his journey, he will not get far on the road. 
The self appointed disciple should not attempt to kill or weaken 
desire, the beast in his keeping; he should care for and have 
as strong an animal as he can, that he may complete his journey. 
His business is to contro] the animal and compel it to carry him 
where he wills. It is not true, as often claimed, that the meat 
which man eats is filled with the desires of the animal, or has 
fanciful, astral desires hanging around it. Any clean meat is as 
free from such desires as a clean potato or a handful of peas. 
The animal and its desires leave the meat as soon as the blood 
is out of it. A clean piece of meat is one of the most highly 
developed foods that man may eat and the kind of food which 
is most easily transferred to the tissues of his body. Some of 
the races may be able to preserve health without the use of 
meat, but they may do it by reason of climate and by genera- 
tions of hereditary training. Western races are meat eating 
races. 

The self appointed disciple in the school of the senses and 
also in the school of the mind, requires strong desire, and his 
desire must be to attain his object, which is conscious and in- 
telligent discipleship. He must not run away from things which 
seem obstacles on his path; he must walk through and overcome 
them fearlessly. No weakling can succeed. It requires a strong 
desire and a fixed determination to undertake and make the 
journey. One who supposes that he must wait until conditions 
are ready for him, one who thinks that things will be done for 
him by unseen powers, had better not begin. He who believes 
that his position in life, his cireumstances, family, relationships, 
age and encumbrances, are obstacles too great to overcome, is 
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correct. His belief proves that he does not understand the work 
before him and that he is, therefore, not ready to begin. When 
he has a strong desire, a firm conviction in the reality of his 
quest, and has the determination to go on, he is ready to begin. 
He does begin: from that point. He is a self appointed disciple. 

A man may appoint himself a disciple in either of the 
schools, no matter how poor or rich he may be, no matter how 
deficient in or possessed of ‘‘education,’’ no matter whether he 
is a Slave of conditions, or in what part of the world he is. He 
may be a dweller of the sun-baked deserts or the snow-clad hills, 
of broad green fields or of crowded cities; his post might be on 
a lightship out at sea or in the bedlam of the stock exchange. 
Wherever he is, there he may appoint himself disciple. 

Age or other bodily limitations may prevent him from be- 
coming an entered disciple in one of the lodges of either of the 
schools, but no such conditions can prevent him from being a 
self appointed disciple in his present life. If one so wills, the 
present life is the one in which he becomes a self appointed 
disciple. 

Obstacles beset the self appointed disciple at every turn. 
He must not run away from them, nor ignore them. He must 
stand his ground and deal with them according to his ability. 
No obstacle or combination of obstacles can overcome him—if he 
does not give up the fight. Each obstacle overcome gives an 
added power which enables him to overcome the next. Each 
victory won brings him nearer to success. He learns how to 
think by thinking; he learns how to act by acting. Whether 
he is aware of it or not, every obstacle, every trial, every sorrow, 
temptation, trouble or care is not where it is to be the cause of 
lamentations, but to teach him how to think and how to act. 
Whatever the difficulty he has to contend with, it is there to 
teach him something; to develop him in some way. Until that 
difficulty is met properly, it will remain. When he has met the 
difficulty and has dealt with it squarely and learned what it 
‘ had for him, it will disappear. It may hold him for a long time 
or it may disappear like magic. The length of its stay or the 
quickness of its removal depends on his treatment of it. From 
the time it begins to dawn on the self appointed disciple that 
all his troubles, difficulties and woes, as well as his pleasures 
and pastimes, have a definite place in his education and charac- 
ter, he begins to live confidently and without fear. He is now 
preparing himself to be a duly entered disciple. 
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As a man about to begin a long journey takes with him 
only what is necessary on the journey and leaves other things 
behind, so a self appointed disciple attaches himself to that 
only which is necessary to his work and leaves other things 
alone. This does not mean that he ceases to care for the things 
valuable to him alone; he must value a thing for what it is worth 
to others as well as for what it is worth to him. What is more 
important to him than conditions, environment and position, is 
the manner in which he meets, thinks and acts with these. As 
a day is made up of hours, the hours of minutes, the minutes 
of seconds, so his life is made up of greater and lesser events, 
and these of trivial affairs. If the aspirant manages the unseen 
little affairs of life thoroughly, and intelligently controls unim- 
portant events, these will show him how to act and decide the 
important events. The great events of life are like public per- 
formances. Each actor learns or fails to Jearn his part. All 
this he does unseen by the public eye, but what he does in public 
is what he has learned to do in private. Like the secret work- 
ings of nature, the aspirant must work unceasingly and in dark- 
ness before he will see the results of his work. Years or lives 
may be spent in which he may see little progress, yet he must 
not cease working. Like a seed planted in the ground, he must 
work in darkness before he can see the clear light. The aspir- 
ant need not rush out into the world to do any important work 
in order to prepare himself; he need not race over the world in 
order to learn; he himself is the subject of his study; he himself 
is the thing to be overcome; he himself is the material which 
he works with; he himself is the result of his efforts; and he will 
see in time what he has done, by what he is. 

The aspirant should check outbursts of anger and passion. 
Anger, passion and fits of temper are volcanic in their action, 
they disrupt his body and waste his nervous force. Inordinate 
appetite for foods or pleasures must be subdued. The body or 
bodily appetites should be gratified when they are necessary to 
bodily health. 

The physical body should be studied; it should be cared for 
patiently, not abused. The body should be made to feel that it 
is the friend, instead of the enemy, of the aspirant. When this 
is done and the physical body feels that it is being cared for and 
protected, things may be done with it which were impossible 
before. It will reveal more to the aspirant concerning its ana- 
tomy, physiology and chemistry, than may be learned of these 
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sciences at a university. The body will be a friend to the 
aspirant, but it is an unreasoning animal and must be checked, 
controlled and directed. Like the animal, it rebels whenever 
control is attempted, but respects and is the willing servant of 
its master. 

Natural pleasures and exercises should be taken, not in- 
dulged in. Health of mind and body are what the aspirant 
should seek. Harmless outdoor pleasures and exercises such as 
swimming, boating, walking, moderate climbing, are good for 
the body. Close observation of the earth, its structure and the 
lives it contains, of the water and of the things in it, of the trees 
and what they support, of clouds, landscapes and natural phe- 
nomena, as well as study of the habits of insects, birds and fishes, 
will afford pleasure to the mind of the aspirant. All these have 
a special meaning for him and he may learn from them what 
the books fail to teach. 

If a self appointed disciple is a medium he must overcome 
his mediumistic tendencies, else he will surely fail in his quest. 
Neither of the schools will accept a medium as disciple. By a 
medium is meant one who loses conscious control of his body 
at any time other than that of normal] sleep. A medium is the 
tool for unprogressed, disembodied human desires and for other 
entities, particularly for inimical forees or the sprites of 
nature, the desire of which is to experience sensation and make 
sport of a human body. It is twaddle to speak about the neces- 
sity of mediums for receiving instruction from high spiritual 
intelligences beyond man. A high intelligence will no more 
seek a medium as his mouthpiece than a home government would 
select a blithering idiot as messenger to one of its colonies. When 
the higher intelligences wish to communicate with man they 
find no difficulty in giving their message to mankind through 
a channel which is intelligent, and by means which will not de- 
prive the messenger of his manhood nor cause the pitiful or 
disgusting spectacle which a medium is. 

An aspirant who is mediumistic may overcome his tend- 
encies. But to do so he must act firmly and decisively. He 
cannot parley with or be lenient to his mediumism. He must 
stop it with all the force of his will. Mediumistie tendencies 
in an aspirant will surely disappear and cease altogether if he 
sets his mind firmly against them and refuses to allow any such 
tendency to become manifest. If he is able to do this he will 
feel an increase in power and an improvement of mind. 
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The aspirant must not allow money or the possession of it 
to be an attraction to him. If he feels that he is wealthy and 
has power and is of importance because he has much money 
and power, or if he feels poor and of no account because he has 
little or none, his belief will prevent further progress. The 
aspirant’s wealth or poverty is in his power of thought and in 
faculties other than those of the physical world, not in money. 
The aspirant, if he is poor, will have enough for his needs; he 
will have no more, no matter what his possessions may be, if 
he is a true aspirant. 

A self appointed disciple should not affiliate with any set 
of people to whose method of belief or form of faith he must 
subscribe, if these are different from his own or if they limit 
in any way the free action and use of his mind. He may express 
his own beliefs, but he must not insist on the acceptance of 
these by any person or set of persons. He must in no sense 
attempt to control the free action or thought of anyone, even 
as he would not wish others to control him. No aspirant nor 
disciple is at all able to control another before he can control 
himself. His efforts at self-control will give him so much work 
and require so much attention as to prevent him from attempt- 
ing the control of another. The self appointed disciple may 
not in his life become an accepted disciple in either of the 
schools, but he should continue to the end of life, if his belief is 
real to him. He should be prepared to be made aware at any 
time of his acceptance as disciple, and prepared to continue 
many lives without acceptance. 

The self appointed disciple who will be accepted in the 
school of the senses, the adepts, whether his choice has been 
made clearly and distinctly to himself or because of an ill-de- 
fined motive and natural bent, will be more interested in 
psychic faculties and their development than in processes of 
thought concerning the causes of existence. He will concern 
himself with the psychic world and will endeavor to enter it. 
He will seek to gain entrance into the astral by the development 
of his psychic faculties, such as clairvoyance or clairaudience. 
He may try one or many of the methods which are recommended 
by different teachers on the subject, discarding the unfit and 
using such as are suited to his nature and motive, or he may 
try new methods and observances which he will himself dis- 
cover as he continues to ponder over the object of his desire, 
that is, his conscious existence apart from the physical body 
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and the using and enjoying of the faculties attending such ex- 
istence. The oftener he changes methods or systems the longer 
it will be before he obtains results. To get results he should 
hold to some one system and continue with that until he either 
gets proper results or proves the system to be wrong. Evi- 
dence that any system is wrong is not that results do not come 
quickly nor even after long practice, but such evidence may be 
found in this: that the system is either contrary to the experi- 
ence of his senses, or is illogical and against his reason. He 
shall not change his system or method of practice merely be- 
cause somebody has said so or because he has read something 
in a book, but only if what he has so heard or read is quite 
apparent or demonstrable to his senses, and self-evident to his 
understanding. The sooner he insists on himself judging the 
matter by his own sensing or by his own reasoning, the sooner 
will he outgrow the class of aspirants and the sooner will he 
enter as disciple. 

As he continues his practice, his senses become keener. 
His dreams at night may be more vivid. Faces or figures may 
appear before his inner eye; scenes of unfamiliar places may 
pass before him. These will be either in the open space or 
appear like a picture in a frame; they will not be like a painted 
portrait or landscape. The trees and clouds and water will be 
as trees and clouds and water are. The faces or figures will 
be like faces or figures and not like portraits. Sound as music 
and noise may be heard. If music is sensed there will be no 
disharmonies in it. When music is sensed it seems to come 
from everywhere or nowhere. After it is sensed the ear is then 
no longer enraptured by instrumental music. Instrumental 
music is like the straining or snapping of strings, the clanging 
of bells or the shrill blowing of whistles. Instrumental music 
is at best the harsh imitation or reflection of the music of sound 
in space. 

Nearby or approaching beings or objects may be felt with- 
out moving the physical body. But such feeling will not be as 
is the touching of a cup or of a stone. It will be of a lightness 
as of a breath, which when first experienced plays gently over 
or through the body which it contacts. A being or object thus 
felt will be sensed in its nature and not by physical touch. 

Foods and other objects may be tasted without physical 
contact. They may be familiar or strange in taste; the taste 
will not be experienced in the tongue specifically but rather in 
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the glands of the throat, and thence through the fluids of the 
body. Odors will be sensed which will be different from the 
fragrance coming from a flower. It will be as of an essence 
which seems to penetrate, surround and lift the body and pro- 
duce a sense of exaltation of body. 

The self appointed disciple may experience any or all of 
these new senses, which are the astral duplicates of the physical 
senses. This sensing of the new world is by no means an en- 
trance into and living in the astral world. This sensing of a 
new world is often mistaken for entrance into it. Such mistake 
is a proof that the one who senses is not fit to be trusted in the 
new world. The astral world is new as well to the one who first 
senses it as to the one who, after long years of sensing, sup- 
poses that he has entered it. Clairvoyants and clairaudients 
and the like do not act intelligently when they see or hear. They 
are like babes in a wonder world. They do not know how to 
translate correctly the thing they see, into what it is, nor do 
they know what is meant by what they hear. They think that 
they go out into the world but they do not leave their body, 
(unless they are mediums, in which ease they are personally 
unconscious ). 

The new senses which are thus beginning to function are 
an evidence to the self appointed disciple that he is forging 
ahead in his efforts of self development. Until he has more 
evidence than the use of the senses here outlined, he should not 
make the mistake and suppose that he is acting intelligently 
in the astral world, nor should he suppose that he is yet a fully 
accepted disciple. When he is an accepted disciple he will have 
better evidence of it than that of clairvoyance or clairaudience. 
He should not believe what apparitions or unseen voices may 
tell him, but he should question all he sees and hears if it seems 
worth while, and if not, he should command what he sees to 
disappear, or bid the unseen voice be still. He should stop 
using such faculties if he finds himself passing into a trance or 
becoming unconscious, as a medium would, while using them. 
He should never forget that mediumship debars him from ob- 
taining admission into the school of the adepts or of the mas- 
ters, and that if a medium he can never become an adept or a 
master. 

The self appointed disciple should understand that he 
should not indulge in the use of his new senses for pleasure to 
himself or for exhibitions of any kind which will afford amuse- 
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ment to others or win for him their approbation or applause. 
If desire for approbation by exhibiting the new senses or by 
informing others of his developing new senses is present in 
his mind, he will lose them partially or entirely. This loss is 
for his good. If he is on the right path they will not appear 
again until he has overcome his desire to be admired. If he is 
to be of use in the world he must work without desire of praise; 
it at the outset he desires praise, this desire will increase with 
his powers and would render him incapable of recogaizing and 
remedying mistakes. 

The self appointed disciple who has thus advanced and who, 
whether he made few or many mistakes, has been conscious of 
and corrected his mistakes, will at some time have a new exper- 
ience. His senses will seem to melt into each other and he will 
find himself not so much in a place as in a conditon, in which 
he will be aware that he is an accepted disciple. This experience 
will not be like that of a trance, in which he becomes partially 
or wholly unconscious, and after which he forgets in part or en- 
tirely what has occured. He will remember all that there oc- 
curred and will not have been unconscious concerning any of it. 
This experience will be as the beginning and living of a new life. 
It means that he has found aud duly entered as a disciple into 
the school of his selection, which is the school of the senses. 
This experience does not mean that he is yet able to live apart 
from his physcal body. It means that he has entered the school 
in which he is to be taught how to live apart from and indepen- 
dent of his physical body. When he has learned so to live and 
act independently of his physical body he will be an adept. 

This new experience is the beginning of his term of disciple- 
ship. In it he will see who or what his teacher is, and be aware 
of certain other disciples with whom he will be connected and 
instructed by the teacher. This new experience will pass from 
him, who before was a self appointed but who is now an ac- 
cepted disciple. Yet the experience will live with him. By it 
his teacher will have imparted to the disciple a new sense, by 
which he will be able to test the other senses and the correctness 
of the evidence which they may furnish him. This new sense 
by which the teacher communicates with his disciple is the sense 
by which he as aspirant became disciple. His fellow disciples 
may never have been known to him, but by the new sense he will 
learn who they are and meet them, and they will be and are his 
brothers. These others form with himself a set or class of dis- 
ciples which will be instructed by their teacher. His teacher 
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will be an adept or an advanced disciple. His fellow disciples 
may be living in other parts of the world, or in his immediate 
neighborhood. If they are far removed from each other, their 
conditions, affairs and circumstances in life will change so that 
they will be brought near to each other. Until each disciple is 
adjusted to his fellow disciples he will be instructed when neces- 
sary by his teacher. When the disciples are ready to be in- 
structed as a class they are called together in their physical 
bodies by their teacher, and are formed into a regular class of 
disciples and taught by the teacher in his physical body. 

The teaching is not from books, though books may be used 
in connection with the teaching. The teaching deals with the 
elements and forces; how they affect the new sense or senses 
acquired; how to control them by the senses; how the physical 
body is to be trained and used in the work. No member of this 
set of disciples is allowed to make the existence of his class 
known to the world, or to anyone not a disciple or not connected 
with his class. Every disciple worthy of the name, of any 
school, avoids notoriety. A disciple would usually suffer death 
rather than make his class known to the world. Anyone pro- 
fessing to be a disciple and to receive instruction from any 
adept or master is not the kind of disciple here spoken of. He 
belongs to one of the so-called occult or secret societies which 
profess secrecy, but which lose no opportunity to advertise 
themselves to the world. 

A self appointed disciple takes or makes for himself a set 
of rules by which he tries to live. An accepted disciple has 
placed before him a set of rules, which he must observe and put 
into practice. Among these rules are some concerning the phy- 
sical body, and others for the development and birth of a new 
body as adept. Among the rules applying to the physical body 
are: observance of the laws of one’s country, of relation to 
family, of chastity, of care and treatment of body, non-interfer- 
ence by others with his body. Among the rules applying to the 
body of the new psychic faculties are those concerning obedi- 
ence, mediumship, disputes or arguments, treatment of desires, 
treatment of other disciples, use of senses and powers. 

As to the rules for the body. The rules require that a dis- 
ciple shall not violate the laws of the country in which he lives. 
In relation to family, the disciple shall fulfil his duties to 
parents, wife and children. If a separation from wife or chil- 
dren should take place it shall be upon the request and act of 
wife or children; separation must not be provoked by the dis- 
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ciple. As to chastity, if the disciple is unmarried, at the time 
of becoming disciple he shall remain unmarried providing that 
by so doing he will maintain his chastity, but if he cannot remain 
chaste in desire and act then he should marry. As regards the 
married state. The rule concerning chastity requires that the 
disciple shall not incite his wife’s desire aud that he shall earn- 
estly endeavor to control his own. The rule concerning chastity 
forbids the use of the sex function under any pretext whatever, 
except for natural relationship between man and woman. As to 
care and treatment of body, it is required that that food shall be 
eaten which is best for the health and strength of the body, and 
that the body shall be kept clean, nourished and cared for, and 
be given the exercise, rest and sleep found necessary to the 
maintenance of bodily health. All aleoholic stimulants and drugs 
producing an unconscious state are to be avoided. The rule re- 
lating to non-interference by others with his body, means that 
the disciple should under no circumstances or pretence allow 
anyone to mesmerise or hypnotise him. 

Among the rules concerning the development of the psychic 
body and its faculties, is that of obedience. Obedience means 
that the disciple shall implicitly obey the orders of his teacher 
in all that concerns the development of the psychic body and its 
faculties; that he shall observe strict allegiance in desire and 
thought to the school of his selection; that he shall continue to 
work for this school throughout the period of the gestation of 
his psychic body, no matter how many lives this may require, 
until birth as an adept. The rule concerning mediumship re- 
quires the disciple to use every precaution against himself be- 
coming a medium and that he will not aid, nor encourage others 
to become mediums. The rule relating to disputes and argu- 
ments requires that the disciple shall not dispute or argue with 
his fellow disciples nor with other men. Disputes and argu- 
ments breed ill-feeling, quarrels and anger and must be sup- 
_ pressed, All matters relating to their studies, when not un- 
derstood between themselves, should be referred by the disciples 
to their teacher. If not then agreed on, the matter shall be left 
alone until their growing faculties will have mastered it. Agree- 
ment and understanding of the subject will come, but not by 
argument or dispute, which confuse rather than make clear. 
As regards others, the disciple may state his views if he wishes, 
but must cease argument if he feels antagonism rising within 
himself. The rule concerning the treatment of desires requires 
that he shall cultivate and nourish that which is known as de- 
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sire in so far as he is able to contain it within himself and to 
control its expression, and that he shall have one firm fixed 
and unrelenting desire for attaining birth as an adept. The rule 
regarding the treatment of other disciples requires that the 
disciples shall regard them nearer than his blood relatives; 
that he shall willingly sacrifice himself or any of his possess- 
ions or powers to assist a brother disciple, if by such sacrifice he 
does not take from or interfere with his family or act against 
the laws of the country in which he lives, and if such sacrifice 
is not forbidden by his teacher. Should a disciple feel anger 
or jealousy he must search out its source and transmute it. He 
interferes with his own and the progress of his class by allowing 
any ill-feeling toward his fellow disciples to exist. The rule ap- 
plying to the treatment of senses and powers is, that they should 
be regarded as means to an end, the end being full adeptship; 
that they shall not be used to attract attention, to gratify the 
desire of any person, to influence others, to defeat enemies, to 
protect oneself, or to come into contact with or control the forces 
and elements, except as directed by the teacher. The disciple is 
forbidden to make any attempt to project himself out of his 
physical body, or leave his physical body, or aid another dis- 
ciple to do so. Any such attempt, whatever the temptation, 
may be followed by a miscarriage in the birth of the disciple’s 
new body and may result in insanity and death. Such mis- 
carriage will prevent him from coming to birth in his present 
life and will cause tendencies to mediumship or to a like mis- 
carriage in a succeeding life. 

The duties of a disciple in his relation to the world are pro- 
vided for by the karma of his past lives and are those which are 
naturally presented to him. A disciple lives inside of his life 
in the world. As he lives a more interior life, he may wish to 
leave the world of men and live with those of the school to which 
he belongs. Such desire is however forbidden and must be sub- 
dued by the disciple, as desire to leave the world will result in 
his leaving it, but there remains the necessity to return again 
until he can work in the world without the desire to leave it. 
The disciple’s work in the world may cover a series of lives, but 
there comes a time when it is either necessary for him to leave 
it for a short or long time or altogether. This time is deter- 
mined by the completion of duties to relatives and friends, and 
by the growth and development of the new psychic body to be 
born at the end of discipleship. 

To be continued. 








THE CHRIST OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 
By James L. Macsetra Bary. 


(Continued from page 82.) 


our blessing unto the Holy One. We can say: O Christ, 

I bless Thee with the whole love of my soul. 1 bless Thee 

with all the power of my heart and mind. And sure as 
we do, so surely does the Holy One receive the tribute of our 
love. No word shall I speak of the modes of the soul’s apprehen- 
sion of this great fact. Its joy we leave to the sweet realization of 
those who cannot but bless the Great Love by the gift of their 
best blessing. But I counsel those who would know the joy 
unutterable of the power of the indwelling Christ to tell often 
their love to the Holy One, to utter often their blessing of the 
Great Lover of the creation. And they will know the sweet- 
ness of the response. For to the lover the Christ is the one 
Lover. And there is no end to the blessing of the Holy One. 

The Christ transcendent nourishes the Christ of the soul 
by influx of power (1) Through all the agencies of good around 
us in the visible world. When any blessing comes to us through 
any human or indeed any planetary agency, it is the nourishing 
of the Good Mother of our kind, even our Christos; and we 
should receive it as such in reverence, adoration and love. 

(2) Through the great host of God in the unseen, those min- 
istering spirits who serve the heirs of Christ’s salvation, 7.e., 
all souls, and that most frequently and most effectively when we 
are not even aware of their service. They do infuse the sweet 
‘and subtle essences of the Christ-substance into our soul. They 
do this day and night, in our sleeping and in our waking; and we 
are nourished thereby. Never do they cease from this sweet 
service, for it is their love work. And they no more weary in 
the continuous fulfilment of this sacred service than do the winds 
and waters weary in their song. But I dare not give rein here, 
otherwise when would my courser weary of going? Indeed, in- 
deed, I have reason to believe that were I to give to my Fiery 
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One full course here, he would very speedily bear me out of this 
earth-body. And it is not yet full time. 

The Christ of the soul of man is the one essence of the true 
consciousness of the whole man; not only the consciousness of 
being conscious, or the mental realization that I am I, but the 
one very sweet Light of the whole body and soul and mind, the 
great and utter radiance of a shadowless purity. 

And the soul in whom dwells this Light will not be subject 
to illusion (though it may for some good reason serve in Marja, 
yet it does so knowingly and willingly) ; for it knows the eternal 
Reality, and it sees the One Thing as it is, discerning it even amid 
the passing show of the phenomena in which it fulfils its service. 

Only let the holy Flame have a pure oil, or soul-substance, 
in which to burn, and the soul thus illumined will know all things. 
For the Light shines from its hidden centre forth through the 
innermost even unto its outermost degrees. And, inasmuch 
as it is a microcosm, all that is of our universe is there repre- 
sented microscosmically. And, when the sweet and holy Christ- 
light shines from within its deepest, the heights and deeps and 
darknesses of its hidden parts are so illumined that, in its de- 
gree, it enters into the realization of the God-consciousness, and 
it can say then: I know all things. 

The Christ of the soul of man is the principle of divinity in 
the soul. And as truly as we live according to this holy Ideal, 
as truly as we judge of our living in the lhght of this Ideal, so 
surely shall we fall into no sin. And as truly as we sinners turn 
from the desires of the lower degree and give our love and 
all the power of our soul unto the aspiring towards this holy 
Ideal, so surely shall we be delivered from our sin and saved 
from the burden of its guilt. 

For the Holy Light illumines the deeps of the soul, giving it 
to see the Truth hid within these deeps, thus bringing into its 
new realization all its good. And no soul who thus hears, sees, 
or feels this living Truth can ever wilfully yield their Christ a 
sacrifice to the elements of their old, unclean selfhood either in 
thought or word or deed. Often has it come to me as with the 
shock of a sudden, a stunning blow, to perceive how utterly in- 
sensitive some good souls are to the real essence of the Great 
or Christ Love. I know those who have been most devout, as 
we say, from their child days, but in whom the power of the 
Great Love has not yet made itself known. For they are ap- 
parently void of the ‘‘unselfing’’ love of the neighbor. Yet do 
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these good souls only need the awakening of the Christ who will 
give them the Life and the Light of the soul, and they will love 
the neighbor more than self. 

For if only the soul sees itself in the light of the Holy One 
who is its highest and best and true Self, even the indwelling 
Christ, no one of its most cherished unworthinesses will pass 
unnoted or uncondemned. Verily no. For if once it has seen 
the One who is the Light of the Great Love, never, never can it 
surrender its Holy One unto its evil genius. Never indeed. 
Thus the Christ becomes the one Power to save us from the do- 
minion of our lower degrees. And it is only by calling on our 
Holy One by pure thought or aspiration towards the Ideal, or by 
the actual voice of the soul, that we can receive of the power of 
our Highest to overcome the now unworthy familiars of our 
olden home, these most subtle and insidious enemies of our new 
and only good. Now the realization of this power of the In- 
dweller is to be able to say at all times: I can do all good through 
my own Christ. And surely as we realize this so surely shall we 
be able to do all we will to do. 

For the only key to open to us our Heaven is in the realiza- 
tion of this Holy Ideal, even the Perfect Love, wherein we love 
every soul. And not until we have received this key can we 
enter our Heaven of blessed life. We know this to be true 
from our manifold and unfailing experiences. For has it not 
been thus and always that, until we have surrendered our whole 
nature to the One Love—that ‘s, until we know and feel that 
there is no soul whom we do not love, or whom we would not 
bless—that we cannot make any soul subservient to our will, 
using wt for the attainment of our ends, how noble soever they 
may be, but rather that we must serve every soul, thus laying 
on the Altar of the One Love all our personal likings and dislik- 
ings, suffering them to be consumed of the holy Fire, we have 
not known peace or joy or any fulness of life. 

And no healing or blessing that is wrought of the holy 
Christ of the soul can enslave or bind in any way the subject of 
its activity. And thus the healing of the Christ in us differs 
from much of the healing of the lower, magnetic or personal de- 
grees. For the Christ is the liberator of the soul. And no one 
in whom the Christ works desires to become a personal power 
or self influence in any life, being careless even of fruits. And 
the soul unto whom the power of the healing Christ has been 
thus communicated is set free to fulfil its functions not only as 
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the healer of its own body but as the healer of others. And it 
knows that it is free. This word may be of use to many in 
these days of manifold modes of healing, none of which, how- 
ever, we condemn; for even in the personal degree the Christ 
principle works when the self-giving will is active in the soul of 
the healer. 

Thus is our Christ, who is the Keeper of the door of our 
Heaven, also our Liberator, and when the door has been opened 
our hymn of gladness will be: ‘‘O Christ Thou Great Love, Thou 
hast indeed delivered me out of the lowest hell, for Thou hast 
saved me from myself. Thou, O Christ, art the Keeper of the 
door of my heaven. Thou hast opened unto me the way of Life, 
the blessed. Thou hast opened and no man can shut. For 
Thou art the Key of Life.’’ 

Verily the Holy Christos, the Blessed One, the Great Lover 
of mankind, by whatsoever name He be named among the peoples 
of the earth, is the only sure refuge for the soul of man. 

And every soul who indeed commits herself to the care of 
the Blessed One will realize in the fulness of time that she is a 
precious, yea, an integral and all-essential power of His Holy 
substance. 

Thus will she find herself received of Him at last, 7.e., as~ 
sumed into the blessedness of the holy substance. 

For it follows from the doctrine of correspondence between 
the macrocosmie and the microcosmic that we can call on our 
Holy Christos in our time of need; and sure as we call, so surely 
must we be heard of the One who hears every throb and feels 
every breath throughout His cosmic body. 

But it must be the cry of the soul, the word of a living, pure, 
and true desire. 

‘*O, Christ, Thou art the only Saviour,’’ is thus a word of 
simple truth. For if there is anything I have come to realize 
it is the truly blessed fact that this elevation of the Christ-power 
to the realm which transcends our ordinary concept of the per- 
sonal does in no way take from us the mighty human service of 
the Christ as the Saviour of the soul of man. 

To me it has meant the realization of the great redemptive 
service. Hence it is that I can stand sympathetically by my 
zealous brother of the Salvation Army and wish Godspeed to his 
ardent word, for I know that a great cosmic fact, albeit incom- 
prehensible to us both, abides the bedrock of his crude doctrine, 
and gives to it a very power of life. 
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This I know, this I solemnly declare to be the deep truth 
as I have found it continually spoken within me through these 
years of a maturer and fuller light, and while, indeed, my spirit- 
ual vision has not dimmed, that the Great Law, the Blessed One 
is indeed the Lover and the Healer, the Redeemer and the Lib- 
erator, the Enlightener, the Saviour of the soul of man. 

Thus I can solemnly declare, for the good reason that I have, 
during these years, proved well the power of my Holy One to 
save me from despair, aye, and from the deep darknesses of the 
shadow of death. 

And to the strong soul of service that labours to-day for the 
blessing of the social body what comfort and what strength issue 
as the fruit of this sweet doctrine? How serves this word the 
social need of the day? This must abide the great criterion of 
its power even as that of any teaching. 

The degree of the Christhood is that of the Kingdom of the 
Heaven of humanity; and sure as it is, so surely must its cor- 
responding state come to be on earth. As in the higher, so in 
the lower; as in the inner, so in the outer. For the spiritual or 
inner is always the formative. The soul of things in the process 
of formation is the idea, mould, or pattern according to which 
the outer form is built. And this is so sure a law of nature in 
all her degrees that we may safely state it dogmatically. 

Therefore, this cosmic law being recognized, it follows that 
to those who accept the doctrine of the Christhood there can 
be no possible doubt as to the eventual redemption of the race 
from the lower degrees in which it at present lies, and from 
which even history proves that it is slowly but surely emerging. 
- For in the higher, or inner, or Christ-degree is the sure proph- 
ecy of what is to be even here on our earth. 

And so, ye pioneers of the better day, ye who have suffered 
as such, giving your substance, your will, your very lifeblood 
as the price of the redemption of your kind, ye may well be of 
_ good cheer, knowing that, sure as in the great Ideal or Christ- 

degree, the principle of true brotherhood is already realized, so 
surely in this the woeful sphere of your present labors, all that 
is best in your aspirations and all that is highest in your ideals 
will yet come to be. 

For ye who are the first-born of the race and the most 
mature fruit of the travail of the Great Soul of our kind, ye are 
the sure manifestors of the will of our Universe. And sure as 
ye in your limited degree of unfoldment will the good and only 
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the good of the whole Body of our Christ, and can will none 
other will, so surely do we know that the One Will who is in all 
and over all is willing the One Good, the absolute and unlimited 
blessedness of all. This our firm faith arises out of sure knowl- 
edge and is based on the eternal principles of Being. The Will 
of God alone is, the Will of Good alone can be fulfilled. 

And now, dear soul, whosoever you be, I would end this talk 
with you by beseeching you, in the last words by which my 
saintly father ere passing besought my sisters, to ‘‘cleave to 
Christ. ’’ 

Whatever be your mode of apprehension of the Holy One, 
cling to the Christ in it, aye, even though it be that of a God-man 
dying on the cross of a malefactor on Calvary’s hill for the re- 
mission of your sins. 

For this crude expression of the Gospel of Christ, which 
now speaks to your child-intelligence, will give place to one less 
erude soon as your mind is capable of receiving the more spirit- 
‘ual word of Life. 

And as long as it speaks to your soul, even in its crudity is 
hid the power of the living Christ; and I would not take this 
good from any little one. 


To be continued. 





What I must do is all that concerns me, not what the people 
think. This rule, equally arduous in actual and in intellectual 
life, may serve for the whole distinction between greatness and 
meanness. It is the harder because you will always find those 
who think they know what is your duty better than you know it. 
It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion; it is 
easy in solitude to live after our own; but the great man is he 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude. 

—Emerson, ‘‘ Self-Reliance.’’ 








THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
VIil. 


By C. H. A. BasERREGAARD. 


will now speak about Stillness as Nature’s essential life. I 

maintain that had those three persons—the Greek—the 

maidens—the copyist—remained self-contained, they would 
have discovered how nature’s stillness embraced them and they 
would not have fallen so deep as they did. I shall now, as I have 
done in all the foregone chapters, point to Nature as our mother, 
our monitor, our educator and trainer in the Inner Life. To 
prevent misunderstandings, I repeat what I have said several 
times before: nature is spirit visible, or which is the same, the 
only form under which we can see spirit in activity is in nature 
(and in man, of course, but for the present I leave man out and 
consider nature the greater of the two). 

Ever since the time of the Gnostics we meet in the ancient 
writings with testimonies about Sophia, Heavenly Wisdom, that 
came in personal form to those who lived the Inner Life, and 
even in our own day there are people living who have received 
visits of Sophia. She is Deity revealed in nature, and, is de- 
scribed variously in all holy books, but always as man’s best 
friend and companion and his example. I say, therefore, Nature: 

is Sophia and Sophia is Nature. 
| I may well appropriate as my own the following lines: 


| TAKE up the thread where I left it in the last chapter, and 


There are Three Testaments which show 
What God both is and does; 

And he who well the first would know 
The second must peruse; 

Nor will he in the second speed, 
Unless the third he rightly read. 
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The three testaments, or which are the same witnesses in the 
world, are God—Man—Nature. He who would know God, must 
know man; but to know man, one must read nature carefully. I 
think these lines justify the eminent place I give nature for the 
present and in these chapters on the Inner Life in connection 
with the Tao-Teh-King. 

Of the thousands of examples that could be given, I will 
mention only one upon her teachings, one to show how she can 
and does teach us to worship, and, worship I call the highest 
expression for our spiritual life. I call it the highest expression, 
because worship gives movement, unity, and system to our life 
and actions. You must understand I am talking about ‘‘worth- 
scipe,’’ the old Saxon form. That word means value, apprecia- 
tion. Nature is teaching us to value life, to rejoice in God’s gifts. 
She has not prepared for our use any liturgy of canned flat- 
teries or strings of petitions, nor does she lay down the law for 
the Deity what to do for us. Such unworthy acts are not hers. 
She is neither browbeating Deity nor shaking us with fears. 
She gives us an example and pattern for life and happiness, and 
rejoices in the value, the worth of life. And that is worship, acts 
worthy the Deity and for our upbuilding. 

Do not tell me when I shall have read Whittier’s poem, en- 
titled ‘‘Nature’s Worship,’’ that the poet has simply personified 
some of nature’s actions and read into them something very 
characteristic. Do not say that, for you have against you the 
great multitude of scholars who know about these things, and 
you reveal your own poverty as regards Inner-Life experiences. 
Man learned his method of worship from nature; it did not 
spring from out his own mind. As regards worship (worth- 
ship), as in all other fields, order or method came first and ex- 
isted before man found a name for it. Our definitions come long 
after we have discovered the facts in nature. At this day we 
know of numerous facts and ways of nature, but we have no 
name for them. Our thought-form system is but of recent date 
as I told you in the last chapter. Man’s heart craved for ex- 
pressions, and as he felt the power of such actions, attitudes and 
motions of nature which Whittier describes, he imitated them, 
and he does likewise to this day, when he comes down to the 
bottom of his heart, and until he does it, he never attains full 
God-wisdom nor the practice thereof, call it religion or anything 
else. Such acts follow and are identical with the second birth. 
Did not the real great prophets live in the open? Yes, all of 
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them! Those that came from monastic cells, were not of the first 
class. Wonderful as Tauler was, I have this against him, that 
he pulled the cap down over his eyes, that the flowers should 
not disturb his meditations. Buddha took the text for his first 
sermon from a fire in the woods across the river where he was 
sitting. As for Jesus, you know how his parables abound in 
nature-life; how he preached from a boat, loved mountains and 
always traveled in the Open. And Laotzse either starts with a 
nature-symbol or ends with one. You shall hear enough about 
that as I proceed with my lectures. I repeat it, the great mas- 
ters live and have always lived in the open, and that is why they 
and we have a common ground to meet on. I say we and mean 
those who associate with the spirit abroad. Examine into this 
and you will see it for yourself. 

By nature the superficial observer understands all the tan- 
gible manifoldness that impinges upon his senses, and that 
manifoldness only. But that manifoldness is only the fringe of 
that manicolored carpet which the great mother has spread out 
for us to walk upon. She herself is nature in a different sense, 
namely, she is the weaver of that carpet and those fringes. She 
is both object and subject, both doer and the deed. And she is 
as personal as you and I; and that is why we can have company 
with her. When we call her mother we are not merely indulging 
in personalities, we are speaking as does heart to heart. That 
many cannot understand this, condemns them and proves most 
conclusively that they are not on the path. Nature has woven 
symbols of the most varied designs into this carpet, but they all 
lead us to the solitary roads, where she is ready to meet us. 
These solitary roads may look like green meadows or barren 
mountain tops, like woodlands or deserts, like the open ocean or 
the still lake. Whatever they look like or whatever we call them, 
she has provided them for our sake that we may meet her in 
seclusion and solitude and have a heart to heart talk. It is not 
_ true that she is indifferent to the individual, caring only for the 
race. Nature never falls into those terrible disturbances which 
we human creatures fall into because we will not learn the prin- 
ciple of non-action. Nature is beyond such a conflict, to say the 
least. 

Will you please notice, how intensely active nature is in the 
illustration I shall give, and yet how quiet, how still, how su- 
blimely ‘‘non-active’’ she is. Nature is always double, not to 
say multiple, in all her doings. Outwardly she seems to be bent 
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upon beating her own record for multiple productions, but her 
real doings lie behind the array of facts which is the all so many 
of us only see. Nature in these ‘‘real doings,’’ which are voli- 
tional, always points behind herself and therefore she is our 
example. I shall read to you Whittier’s only too little known 
and less understood poem: ‘‘The Worship of Nature.’’ Please 
notice that she acts like a human person. 


The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play; 

The songs of the stars of morning sung 
Have never died away. 


And prayer is made, and prayer is given, 
By all things near and far; 

The Ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee; 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea! 


They pour their glittering treasure forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 


The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are suns¢t’s purple air. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sobs of pain,— 

The thunder-organ of the cloud 
The dropping tears of rain. 
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With drooping head and branches crossed 
The twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 


The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 

The music of its starry march 
The chorus of a prayer. 


So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 

And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of Man. 


This ought to shame most people; it shows how nature is 
stillness, or in that essential condition so highly praised by all 
mystics and so intensely sought for. This shows how nature 
is in the condition of the sage, such as you have heard Laotzse 
define him, as the one who ‘‘acts non-action;’’ the one whose 
work is always on the plane above this and yet whose effects 
are visible on this plane. Nature is the one who is not hasty 
with the hand, like that young Greek, and not afraid of losing the 
bodily life, like those girl loves of Indra, and, not indifferently 
wasting the measures of time and at last finding that that was 
lost which was never really possessed. Nature is in no such con- 
flict. Neither is the sage. Nay, the sage is he who lives in sim- 
plicity, such as you have heard me describe it from the Tao-Teh- 
King, and, simplicity and stillness are synonymous terms.— 


The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play. 

The songs of the stars of morning sung 
Have never died away. 


Indeed, nature sings, and ‘‘there is always a song, my dear, 
somewhere,’’ as the Hoosier poet told us. But he did not tell 
us what the song was about and failed to interpret her notes. 
Another has done it. I have heard it from another poet, Chr. 
Fr. K. Molbeck, a poet far away and in the Vikings-land, whence 
some would least of all expect to hear a translation of nature’s 
call. That poet interprets the song to be a call to us to be still. 
Here it is in prose, as best I can translate it: 
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‘‘Oh, man, thou who like the wild wind rushes over earth 
and ne’er throws the lead to the bottom of thy breast; thou, who 
wilt fathom life, but forgets its source: seek for once thyself and 
God—but still! End this wild rush, this restless sighing! Put 
the ear to thine own breast, where thy soul is in prison! 

‘“‘Dam-up and seal the flood of thy lusts; seek then thy- 
self in the depths of thy bosom—but still! 

‘*Cease this hurry and haste from one door of life to an- 
other. In this noise, how can thou expect God’s voice to hear, or 
thine own; neither of them come like thunder storms; they visit 
the heart like gentle winds—and still! 


‘‘Ye generation of men, full of evil and hatred, raging 
through the world, like tongue cursing and murmuring, what is 
thy goal? What seekest thou in the tumult? Behold the flower 
grows towards heaven—and still! 

‘‘Hear, everywhere in field and meadow, a prayer for still- 
ness is lifted up. Even midday’s golden mouth bids stillness in 
the woods. The stars along the coasts of heaven, playing silver 
harps, bid thee be still!’’ 

‘*Be still’’ is the refrain ‘‘of the song that is always, my 
dear, somewhere.’’ Be still! is nature’s call, because stillness is 
her innermost, her mystery! Stillness is Nature’s Truth and 
Beauty! Nature never says a word about Truth, but with in- 
finite patience and in stillness she forces us to hear it. She has 
time to wait. 

Nature never sings her own praise; but to all, she is good- 
ness, especially to those who will quietly sit down at her table 
and take her bounties. She does it in stillness. Beauty is her 
wayside sacrament administered in every flower, and, she goes 
about spreading beauty everywhere and does it in stillness and 
without ostentation. Beauty is her hallmark and you find it even 
in the dust on the flower by the highroad. In spite of man’s 
heedless conduct the dust falls harmoniously. In her workshop 
she is ever building, but in stillness she plans. On the stage of 
life, we see the players come and go, but never herself; she 
stands still in one of the wings. She makes us talk, but she her- 
self has no speech or language; she is stillness. In short: 

‘‘F’orward,’’ is the mad cry of the worid! 

‘‘Homeward’’ is the gentle sigh of the heart and Nature! 

‘Homeward is the meaning and the aim and end of the ‘‘be 
still,’? Nature’s imploring call. These two words ‘‘homeward’’ 
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and ‘‘be still’ connect with each other. Home is stillness and 
stillness is home. The two express themselves in worship and 
there is no—nor can there be—worship where there is no home 
in God, or stillness of God. Nature is anxious for us to come to 
worship or to worth-ship, which is the real word or meaning. 
To worth-ship means to consider valuable. We ought do as she 
does and as Whittier expresses it: strike the harp and each with 
our own tongue sing praises like the ‘‘stars of morning;’’ we 
ought to make prayers or lift up our hearts and look up into 
heaven; we ought to kneel 6r prostrate ourselves like the sands 
on the shore, and, thus we shall be baptized with water drawn 
from the eternal wells; we ought to offer glad faces and happy 
thoughts, and, they shall shine like glittering treasures equal to 
the song that comes from the hills; such glad faces, happy 
thoughts and songs are incense, that comes back to the wor- 
shipper laden with ‘‘sacred wine;’’ and where they are offered 
there is the Lord’s table, indeed. The thunder cloud plays the 
organ and ‘‘dropping tears or rain’’ wash away any grief or 
sobs of pain. That is the kind of worship nature knows of and 
has practiced always and long before she saw man’s face, and 
it is that kind of worship she is anxious to have us learn, and 
she tells us we cannot learn it except we be ‘‘still.’’ In stillness 
alone Tao ‘‘takes us in the arms.’’ 

Can you imagine what it means to be taken into the arms of 
Tao under such conditions? Would it not be glorious? Would 
it not be heaven? And yet they await us! They can be had for 
the asking! And they cost nothing! Why tarry? Behold the 
fowls of the air! Consider the lilies of the field! Remember the 
sage whom Laotzse so graphically described! They all know 
about stillness and are ready to testify and to teach! 

Why will people not be taught these simple lessons? I will 
tell you. You have perhaps witnessed the scene that is enacted 
every time the wild geese come down from the North on account 
. of the intense cold. When the tame geese in the farmer’s yard 
hear the honk! honk! up in the air, they spread their short wings 
and run from one end of the yard to the other and make a tre- 
mendous noise—and that is all. They do not rise upon the wing 
and fly away! They have forgotten to fly! And so it is with 
people. They have forgotten to fly! They may well hear the 
speakers’ cail and the song of the spirit and their blood may 
throb quicker and they wish loudly—but they have forgotten to 
fly, and come no further than the door of the meeting place. 
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When outside and on the street they forget to rise to heaven fol- 
lowing the honk! honk! 

Let us pray for stillness! When the heart throbs violently 
and restlessly! When fortune’s wheel whirls fastest, let us pray 
for stillness that we may measure our soul and our longings. 
When bitterness and loss assail us, let us pray for stillness that 
we cast our anchor safely! 

People are earthbound; and fear to rise high up like the 
eagle and see the sun. As soon as they unawares have forgotten 
the earth for a moment and felt the breezes of freedom, they 
hasten to come down again for fear of falling. They are really 
‘*souls in prison’’ and oh! the pity of it; they prefer the narrow 
streets to the open, because they do not know that they are in 
prison. They have been born there. Their parents were pris- 
oners before them. 

If that young Greek, and those girl loves of Indra, and that 
poor copyist, had sought nature in the open, not in a temple 
service; on the mountain top and not in the land of the Uttera- 
kurus; near running brooks and in green fields and not in a 
counting room, then they would have learned what stillness is, 
and, they would have realized stillness in silence and solitude 
and been saved, because ‘‘Tao would have taken-their spirit in 
the arms.’’ 

Whittier’s next stanza was: 


And prayer is made, and prayer is given, 
By all things near and far; 

The Ocean looketh up to the heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


Yes, indeed ‘‘prayer is made;’’ the mute appeal in the dog’s, 
and horse’s eye is a prayer, ihat is both a petition and a groan 
for relief. Who is so dumb and stupid that they never could 
imagine the golden bridge which the moon throws across the 
ocean is ‘‘prayer given’’ or prayer answered? 

When poet next sings about ocean’s waves kneeling upon 
the strand like a priesthood of the sea and how they bring their 
gifts of pearl, he happily personifies what can be seen in cathe- 
drals abroad, in Mohemmedan mosques and often in the seclu- 
sions of a cell, when a human soul feels the need of crawling 
upon the knees, and thus finds relief for an inner burden. Of 
course those of you who have never felt the need of such an art, 
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cannot comprehend the poet’s imagery. Whittier must have had 
that experience; else he could never have penned the next two 
lines 
And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 


These lines mean not merely that echo answers back the 
song of the sea. They express a literal fact. If you ever shall 
have an opportunity to stand on the ocean strand with miles of 
desolation around you, you will learn to understand how sea and 
land embrace and kiss. Nowhere else and never at any other 
time. At such a time you will learn what Nature-Mysticism is 
and you will learn how to pray. I know of one place where you 
can hear such a solemn duet sung by the ocean and the shore. 
Where the North Sea howls upon the coast of Jutland (Den- 
mark) on those places where the Vikings of old landed when 
they came down from Iceland and the other isles; that is the 
place. 

Only a devoted and worshipful soul like Whittier could ever 
discover that the earth offers incense and that the incense- 
burner is the ‘‘folded leaf and dewy cup’’ or compare the early 
morning mist, that of summer morning at 4 o’clock, to the wings 
of prayer, or see ‘‘sunset’s purple air’’ as altar curtains, and 
so forth throughout the poem. 

Only persons who have spent nights and days, mornings and 
evenings in the mountains, or in great forests or deserts, or on 
the shores of the ocean, can catch the note of stillness in the 
transcendence of these things, but I think all ought to be able 
to see that in all this there is a condition of blessing, that there 
is no conflict, no inner rupture, no loss of peace, no sin; but on 
the other hand sublime teachings for us on how to do, and what 
the Inner Life is. 

Let me tell you about something I want you to do in summer 
on an early morning. Get up early enough to have time to rub the 
sleep out of your eyes, and get out to meet the sun; but you must 
be on the hill on the edge of the woods before the sun gets there! 
If you do, you will be able to attend a morning service such as 
the small birds conduct it, and you shall never forget your ex- 
perience and perhaps discover what religion really is. At dawn, 
the birds in certain localities all seem to be touched by the solem- 
nity of the hour. No man knows why or how. It seems to me 
mother nature is the bandmaster and director of the music. 
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Though each bird sings his own song, the myriad voices blend in 
one concordant whole. All the birds seem to be actuated by 
unity of purpose with the feeling of some larger consciousness. 
Beginning with the desultory calls of woodpeckers, the song- 
sparrows, robins and catbirds all start in, and in some way the 
thrushes give the symphony a devotional character. The 
thrushes are always solemn; a tone of invocation predominates. 
The Veery or Wilson thrush is truly called the high-priest of 
the mystic lore of the forest. When the twilight is no more, the 
warblers take up the strain and express contentment of mind 
and heart. With them ends the morning service, and the bobo- 
links, these little light hearted rascals begin to bubble over with 
song. Their merry jingles come up from the meadows, bubbling, 
rippling and lyric altogether. All this is not poetic fancy of 
mine. Lovers of nature and life in the open will verify my words 
and experience. 

Whence this accord? Nature, the great mother, falls in with 
all these voices and leads the song, and therefore there is in it 
a personal address! Go into solitude and you shall hear it. 
There is reconciliation in it. There is religion in it. Nature 
will teach you what prayer is and how to sing such as lips never 
sing, but such as the heart does it, when it offers its own warm 
blood as the sacrifice and lays itself upon the altar as an offering. 

Some day I trust you may realize that Nature is Tao and 
Teh, and that Whittier in this poem has helped to show what 
stillness is, in which ‘‘Tao takes our spirit in the arms.’’ If you 
are at all familiar with any of these attitudes just described, 
you must sometime or other have realized the solemnity and 
reverence shown everywhere where nature worships, and she 
worships everywhere. Come out again! Come out on an early 
morning to hear the prelude to the day’s symphony as it is sung 
in the woods. I have heard it many times, and I assure you, you 
shall spend a happy day, if you do. |All the mud that sticks to 
your shoes will fall off; you will not bring it home again. 

As regards stillness, the subject of this chapter, you shall 
understand that it does not merely mean cessation of sound or 
noise, as with us men, but that stillness to nature means jubila- 
tion and an intensity of purpose of which men know nothing. 
To us such words as simplicity and stillness are merely negative 
conceptions. To nature they are positive and realities, the very 
condition the sage wishes to bring men to. 

I now come to the balance left of that sentence in which 
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‘‘stillness’’ has played so prominent a part. The balance of the 
sentence relates to Tao taking us in the arms. This idea of 
being taken into the arms of Tao I now shall try to illustrate. 

You are all familiar with a number of ceremonial actions, 
actions which you yourself use as expressions of your feeling, 
though in all probability you are not consciously aware of their 
import, or why you do them. Among such ceremonies implying 
spiritual actions the most common are those of ‘‘shaking 
hands,’’ and, other actions of the hand, such as embracing 
friends and relatives; kissing; taking off the hat. Such actions 
represent the sympathetic system in our constitution, and they 
express our feelings towards the neighbor. This sympathetic 
system in our constitution seems to be gradually sinking into the 
sea of our personal life. All the actions I have referred to, and 
numerous others of like nature, no more play the part in our 
life they used to. In the cycle anteceding the one in which we 
now live, they were exceedingly important and were the terms in 
which men’s feelings expressed themselves, and they were in- 
valuable. They have survived in some weak form or other here 
and there even in our own cycle, and, they still are the essential 
characteristics of those people who are the remnants of earlier 
prehistoric races, such as among the people we call wild and 
uncivilized. These sympathetic feelings are now sinking into the 
sea or gradually receding in our personality, giving place for 
other systems and other terms: such as for instance, that system 
ealled thought-form which came in a cycle characteristic at the 
time Laotzse wrote his book. I shall not speak any further about 
the loss of the sympathetic system, that must wait till another 
time. Now, I must speak of the thought-form system that arose 
at the beginning of our cycle. 

This new system, which I for convenience have called 
thought-form, is not unfamiliar to you. I will show you. I will 
suppose you to be a lover and suddenly to have been struck 
.profoundly by another person and realized what ‘‘sameness’”’ is, 
or, in other words, ‘‘love,’’ for love is essentially a feeling of 
sameness, of identity with the beloved. In this feeling of same- 
ness, this familiarity you and the beloved have met and deter- 
mined not to be separated again and both found the essential 
peace which only such a union gives. No more seems necessary. 

Up to this point it was the sympathetic system that acted. 
But now the other system steps in. It is a psychological fact 
that neither of the two rest in those feelings, in those inner as- 
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surances. Both begin very soon to inquire into each other’s life, 
and ideas, I do not mention inquiries about wealth, or fame, or 
history. These things do not concern my subject. They begin 
to inquire, because the thought-form system in them clamors to 
‘*see’’ the beloved, to understand the beloved, to get a picture 
according to mind; it demands a form rather than an emotion as 
an expression and will not rest without it. Examine yourself 
and you shall see the correctness of what I say. All lovers do 
that, except Jack and Jill; they remain in the sympathetic sys- 
tem. Every intelligent mind is restless before its object, till it, 
in a ‘‘corresponding’’ way, has masticated and swallowed and 
assimilated it. First, after that, does it possess the object as an 
object of consciousness, and this possessing the object in con- 
sciousness is the demand of every intelligent mind, the very 
characteristic of intelligence and the demand of the thought- 
form system. To use Qvang-tze’s phrase we ‘‘take the object in 
our arms.’’ 

You readily see the close correspondence between the sym-~ 
pathetic system’s action of taking a friend or relative or the be- 
loved ‘‘in the arms’’ and the same action under the form of un- 
derstanding by the thought-form system: Both systems act in 
a similar direction and on parallel lines, but their methods are 
very different. 

This action of the two systems on our relative plane of 
life illustrates what Tao does on the universal plane of life. And 
as we human beings on our plane come into union, so Tao on the 
universal plane brings us into union with itself. 

Tao ‘‘takes us in the arms’’ when we have come into still- 
ness or, which is the same, when sameness or identity has be- 
come a fact. 

You can now see the meaning of that sentence of Qvang-tze 
and you can readily understand that we are perfect when that 
happens. I am now done with that sentence I started out with. 


To be continued. 








CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By A FeEtiow or tHE Rosicrucian Society. 


‘‘Tae Power or INTUITION.’’ 


and origin both of the universe and the soul, lead natur- 

ally and inevitably to the conception of some common 

ground, from which they are both derived. The soul or 
lower self is not self-created, but is consciously dependent upon 
some higher power: its Higher Self. There must be a type after 
which it was formed; a self-existent essence, from which it pro- 
ceeded; a supreme mind, which planned and created my mind. 
So also with regard to nature. If the universe as a whole shows 
the most perfect harmony, all the parts thereof symmetrically 
adapted to each other, all proceeding onwards like a machine 
infinitely complicate, yet never clashing, there must be some 
mind vaster than the universe, one which can take it all in ata 
single glance, one which has planned its harmony and keeps the 
whole system from perturbation. In short, if there be dependent 
existence, there must be absolute existence; if there be temporal 
and finite beings, there must be an Eternal and an Infinite One. 
Thus the power of intuition, that highest elevation of the human 
consciousness, leads us at length into the world of eternal reali- 
ties. The period of the mind’s converse with mere phenomena 
being past, it rises and ascends at length to grasp the mystery 
of existence, and the problem of human destiny. 


TT: efforts of reason to seek and understand the nature 


I was’, ere a name had been named upon earth; 

Ere one trace yet existed of aught that has birth: 

When the locks of the Loved One? streamed forth for a sign 
And Being was none, save the Presence Divine! 

Named and name were alike emanations from Me, 

Ere aught that was ‘‘1’’ yet existed, or ‘‘We’’; 

Ere the veil of the flesh for Messiah was wrought, 

To the Godhead I bowed in prostration of thought! 


*The Sufi here speaks of himself as an embodied spirit. His soul is understood 
to have existed from all eternity, as an infinitely small emanation of the Deity. 

*The Loved One, in Sufi phraseology, denotes, God the Eternal Being without be- 
ginning and without end, and the poet here describes the struggles of the human soul, 
while in its bodily tenement, in search of divine knowledge. 
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I measured intently—I pondered with heed, 

(But, ah, fruitless my labour!) the Cross and its Creed. 
To the Pagod* I rushed, and the Magian’s shrine; 

But my eye caught no glance of a glory divine! 

The wings of research to the Kaaba‘ I bent, 

Whither, hopefully thronging, the old and young went; 
Kandahar and Herat searched I wistfully through; 

Nor above, nor beneath, came the Loved One to view. 

I toiled to the summit, wild, pathless and lone, 

Of the globe-girding Kaf°—but the Anka had flown! 
The seventh earth I traversed, the seventh heaven explored, 
But in neither discerned I the Court of the Lord! 

I questioned the Pen and the Tablet of Fate, 

But they whispered not where He pavillions in state: 

My vision I strained; but my God-scanning eye 

No trace, that to Godhead belongs, could descry. 

My glance I bent inward: within my own breast,° 

Lo! the vainly sought elsewhere! the Godhead confessed! 


°*The Pagod denotes the Brahmanical faith or religion, the Magian that of the 
Persians and Chaldeans, who adored the fire and the hosts of heaven. 

‘The Kaaba, is the sanctum sanctorum, or Holy of Holies of the temple of Mecca. 

‘The earth was anciently supposed to be flat and round like a table and encom- 
passed by a chain of impassable mountains named Kaf, the abode of demons and ele- 
mentals and of a gigantic kind of bird called by the Arabs, Anka, and by the Persians, 
Simurgh, and similar to the fabulous Phoenix and Griffin. 

*In his Soliliques, St. Augustine, uses similar words, “Ego erravi querans te 
exterius, qui es interius; et multum laboravi querens te extra me, et tu habitas in 
me,” Long I wandered seeking thee without, who art within; and greatly I toiled 
seeking thee out of myself, who dwellest and hast thine abode within me. Mystics 
in all ages, Persian Sufi, Christian Saint, all agree that the Divine can be found 
and recognized nowhere except within ourselves. 





Fable, indeed, may be regarded as the earliest and simplest 
product of Didactic Poetry, the first attempt of Instruction 
clothing itself in Fancy: hence the antiquity of Fables, their 
universal diffusion in the childhood of nations, so that they have 
become a common property of all: hence also their acceptance 
and diligent culture among the Germans, among the Europeans, 
in this the first stage of an era when the whole bent of Literature 
was Didactic. 


—Carlyle, Early German Literature. 




















“SAVONAROLA’”’ OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Marryr—A PortRAITURE OF SPIRIT- 
UAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WituiaMs. 
(Continued from page 95.) 


SAVONAROLA REFUSES TO BE MapE CARDINAL. 


How magnificent they seem and appear to such as are 

charmed and delighted with phenomenal things and 

worldly dignities, eminent positions, sounding titles, 
imagining them to be synonymous with and accompaniments of 
the noble, the upright and true. Such, however, have yet to 
learn that the unreal often assumes the appearance of the real, 
the foulsome and loathsome sometimes clothes itself with a 
covering of purity, fraud and wrong-doing array themselves in 
the garb of uprightness, until time, the great revealer of all 
things, tears away the cloak, the mask veil that hides and con- 
ceals the hideous reality beneath. A cardinal’s hat, a cardinal’s 
purple robe to Savonarola, through the light that was in him, 
were worthless insignia, papal baubles, meretricious decora- 
tions, the receiving of which from Alexander the Sixth, would 
have proved degrading and discreditable to him as a man and 
a teacher of the ethics of the higher life; therefore, the papal 
bribe from a pope steeped to the lips in vice and infamy was re- 
jected with a feeling of righteous indignation. Alexander had 
to learn that in the world there are to be found human souls to 
whom the eternal realities of truth and purity and unselfish- 
ness perceived, and felt in their grandeur and might, are of in- 
estimable worth and consideration and incomparable with 
worldly and terrestrial possessions, in the eyes of the children 
of light who look not at things seen and appreciated by the 
selfish and worldly, and with their gaze fixed upon the prize of 
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their high calling or vocation to become Christ’s in their gen- 
eration, enjoy within themselves the first fruits of that higher 
life which when attained endows them with the power and 
prerogative of entering into the kingdom of light that is to come 
and universally prevail throughout the world. 

The rejection of the pope’s bribe involved most important 
consequences both to Savonarola and to the future of Florence, 
and spelled ruin and death to the one and disaster and injury to 
the other. With a eardinal’s hat, Savonarola would perforce 
have become muzzled, and like another Sampson shorn of his 
power and prestige; coming into personal contact and acquaint- 
ance with Alexander would most certainly have experienced the 
fate that had befallen so many of that pontiff’s unfortunate vic- 
tims. Never again could he have stood in his pulpit a preacher 
and proclaimer of uprightness, of purity and unselfishness and 
as an exponent of the higher and diviner life, and shone forth 
as an ensample of that slow, gradual transfiguration and eleva- 
tion of character and nature that distinguish more or less all 
their recipients and possessors in the contracted and limited, or 
in the lofty and exalted sphere in which they live and move. The 
17th of February, 1496, was a memorable day in the life and 
career of Savonarola. It was the beginning of the lenten serv- 
ices, and the members of the signory themselves had requested 
him to preach the usual course of sermons. For some months, 
in obedience to the authority at Rome, he had kept silent and 
refrained from appearing publicly and giving utterance to those 
lofty views of the divine life that the citizens delighted to listen 
to. His teachings on themes touching on spiritual and temporal 
concerns were so blended and made illustrative, the one or the 
other dealing with principles of human life and the practice of 
social, domestic and political duties and virtues that are the 
efflorescence and fructuation of the divine working and operat- 
ing within each individual soul and by which it is confirmed 
and strengthened and enabled to ascend higher in the great spir- 
al of existence. Savonarola fully recognized the nature of the 
arduous and dangerous struggle he was now about to engage in 
both with the pope and with the Arrabiati, and that both of 
them would never cease in their wily and deceitful designs until 
they had accomplished their object: his own death, and the over- 
throw of republican and constitutional government in Florence. 
He also saw that instead of attacking him openly, they were 
about to veil their machinations and change the venue of com- 
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bat from a political question into a religious dispute with 
Rome. In face of opposition so strong and powerful and cun- 
ning, and determined at all costs to crush him and silence a voice 
whose tones, clarion-like, were heard throughout Italy, Sav- 
onarola, knowing full well from the history and fate of other pre- 
cursors what to expect, yet true to himself and faithful to prin- 
ciple, brushed away the bauble offered him, and, ascending again 
into the pulpit, stood up in the midst of corrupt and pagan Italy 
and dared, in the face of a pope whose atrocious deeds and 
crimes instilled the whole of Europe with a feeling of horror, 
to uphold political virtue and honesty and vindicate christian 
morality and purity of life. An enormous audience had as- 
sembled in the cathedrals, as it was well known that the pope’s 
emissary was to be present and listen to Savonarola’s answer 
to the papal offer. Long tiers of seats had been erected to the 
level of the windows and every available place was occupied 
and packed by crowds, as aforetime, eager to hear and learn 
for themselves whether Savonarola was a sham or a reality, 
a true prophet or an imposter, a true man or a charlatan. 
They soon learned what he was, for after the delivery of a most 
powerful sermon, characterized with the thrilling eloquence that 
emanates from great earnest and pure souls, he concluded with 
the words: 

‘‘T seek no earthly glory, far be it from me. My only 
wish, oh, thou great Divine Being! is to be glorified in thee. I 
seek not a cardinal’s hat or purple garb, nor crave I after bish- 
op’s mitre and pastoral staff, but the boon of following in the 
wake and footsteps of those messengers and apostles in the 
past, who reckoned not their lives dear unto them, and hav- 
ing finished their course and discharged their mission, found 
their way back again through cruel martyrdom and the fiery 
stake to the great Master who had sent them to be ministers of 
hght and life to humanity. The glory I seek is to be accounted 
worthy to be enrolled amongst those of whom it is written, 
‘These have come out of great tribulation and made their 
robes white in the blood of the Lamb, for they are worthy’.’’ 

This most impressive conclusion of Savonarola’s opening 
lenten sermon was listened to by his astonished audience, spell- 
bound by an unaccountable feeling almost of awe and tremor- 
ous anticipation of something impending they could not define 
nor give form and expression to. What it presaged and fore- 
boded they could not tell nor imagine. That was known only 
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to Savonarola and two others, the faithful Domenico and the 
loving Silvestro. The words were soon carried to Alexander by 
the emissary he had sent to Florence. On hearing them, he be- 
came as one dumbfounded and overwhelmed with amazement, 
and catching a momentary and transient gleam of a soul’s great- 
ness beyond his comprehension and experience of human nature 
as he knew it, exclaimed: ‘‘ Let no one speak of him to me more, 
either for good or evil, for truly is he a servant of God.’’ It was 
with him, though he knew it not, as has been and will continue to 
be until the last straggling scion of humanity, wrestling with his 
or her infirmities of will and purpose—battling with carnal de- 
sires, emotions and propensities—waging continual warfare 
with opposing influences and forces of evil that assail on all 
sides, deterring, thwarting, antagonizing, obstructing and pre- 
venting its ascension, finds its way at last to the great Nameless 
One, drawing all humanity higher and higher, nearer and nearer 
unto himself, cheering it with flashes and beamings of celestial 
light and revelations of a brighter plane of existence on which 
attaining it shall see of the travail of its soul and be satisfied. 
With Alexander, it was the one solitary ray of light that reached 
him, dazzling and astounding in its suddenness, and passed away 
unproductive of results and ineffectual in its teaching him of a 
karma or judgment to come. 


‘¢SAVONAROLA’S PREDICTIONS OF NATIONAL DISASTERS.’?’ 


After the delivery of these lenten discourses, the political 
enemies of Savonarola resorted to craftier measures and designs 
to encompass his downfall. Notwithstanding sinister indications 
of approaching danger to himself and the carrying out of his 
mission, the reformation of church life that now seemed a task 
beyond all human power to accomplish, Savonarola still contin- 
ued to lift up his voice and cry aloud in tones of righteous con- 
demnation against clerical wickedness and wrongdoing in high 
places. His objurgations were directed not against individuals, 
but rather against clerical wickedness and impure living. Un- 
daunted and undismayed, he stood and singly, by his own self, 
waged a warfare against great opposing odds, and at the risk 
of his life. It now became manifest to the signory that the Arra- 
biati had determined, if possible, to kill him, as only by so doing 
could they hope to obtain state power and control. It was also 
known that, actuated by like motives and views, Ludovico, the 
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Moor, had sent hired assassins to attack him unawares, so ren- 
dering it necessary for the Gonfaloniers with soldiery to patrol 
the city and guard against attempts of the enemies of the Repub- 
lic. The pope’s policy was a most crafty one. Not daring to re- 
sort openly to extreme measures, to repress the voice that was 
now resounding and heard throughout the whole of Italy, he con- 
cealed his rage and indignation against the fearless and intrepid 
preacher of Florence, whose presence was a standing menace and 
denunciation against his own wicked and impious leadership of 
the church. In one of Savonarola’s lenten discourses occurs a 
remarkable prediction of events about to happen which produced 
a deep impression and which actually came to pass. Speaking 
of the coming chastisement of Rome and Italy he said: 

‘‘Prepare thee, I say, for heavy shall be thy tribulations, 
oh Rome! Thou shalt be girded with steel and put to the sword, 
fire and flame. Wretched Italy! how I see thee stricken down! 
wretched people! how I see ye all oppressed. Italy! Thou art 
afflicted with a grave disease. Thou Rome! with a mortal mal- 
ady ‘‘usque ad mortem’’ (even unto death). Thou hast lost thy 
health and hast forsaken thy Lord. Thou art sick with sins and 
tribulations. If thou wouldst be healed, forsake feasting, for- 
sake thy pride, thy ambition, thy lust and greed. These be the 
food that has caused thy sickness and hast brought thee nigh un- 
to death. But Italy laugheth at this. Italy maketh mock of it, 
refuseth medicine, saying, ‘the physician raveth.’ But hearken 
ye, thy princes shall be abased. The pride of Rome shall be 
trampled down. Invaders shall capture her sanctuaries and de- 
file her churches. Oh, Italy, my country! troubles after troubles 
shall befall thee, troubles of war and famine, troubles of pesti- 
lence; and there shall be rumors of barbarians: rumors from the 
east and west, and from all sides, and men will yearn for the 
visions of the prophets The pmnesthoods shall perish and 
prests be stripped of their rank, princes shall wear sack-cloth 
and the people be crushed bw trbulatios: All men will lose 
courage and as they haw view. « 3 thew theme, 
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on carts and on horses, and they will be piled up and burnt. The 
ery shall be heard, ‘Are there any dead?’ and they shall come 
forth and say, ‘Here is my son, here is my brother, my sister, 
here is my beloved one, my wife, here is my husband.’ Again 
the ery shall be heard, ‘Be there no more dead here?’ And the 
people shall be so thinned that few shall remain,’’ all which 
appalling events in a short time happened as Savonarola had 
predicted. 

Occasionally, the veil hiding the future was drawn aside and 
he seemed to have a clear perception of the approaching end of 
his own life. Turning towards secret enemies, mingled in his au- 
diences intently noting down every word that fell from his lips, 
he frequently addressed them: ‘‘ Not yet hath the day come for 
you to wreak your will on me, sed adhuc modicum tempus vo- 
biscum sum (for a little time yet am I with you). To the great 
Master I have said: ‘I am an instrument in thy hands, do what 
seemeth good unto thee.’ And he hath answered: ‘Leave all to 
me.’ And, therefore, like unto a good captain and a faithful 
and true soldier of the Cross, I will fight even unto death. I 
will look unto the hills whence cometh all power and strength. 
I know in whom I have believed and am persuaded; he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him.”’ 


‘‘ComiInGe Events Cast THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.’’ 


As time went on, the struggle between Savonarola and his 
opponents became keener, the combat waxed more deadly and 
intense, allowing him no time to lead Florence and ineculeate in 
her the principles and precepts of the divine life, the reality and 
enjoyment of which are the only enduring delight and strength 
of the human soul. His field of action and thought. through the 
insidious designs and attacks of his enemies, became now more 
and more narrow and limited, necessitating him to defend him- 
fwith renewed « nergy if his contest, with overwhelming odds 
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then they become invalid, and in evident contradiction with the 
law of charity laid down in the gospel, and, therefore, it is our 
duty to resist them even as St. Paul resisted St. Peter. We are 
bound to presume no such commands will be imposed on us, 
but in case they are we must then reply to our superior: ‘Thou 
dost err. Thou art not the Roman Church, thou art a man and 
a sinner’.’’ 

They were bold words at a time when the pope was regarded 
by all Europe with superstitious feelings of awe and fear, and 
with a reverence due only to the Divine Being. In the annals 
of religious history from the remotest antiquity there is scarcely 
any parallel to it to be found. No institution, profane or sacred, 
secular or spiritual, has ever risen and acquired a supremacy 
over the human mind and conscience as did the church, in what 
are termed the dark and middle ages. Emperors, kings and po- 
tentates, all trembled before its fiats, dreading its power and ab- 
jectly submitting themselves to its commands and control, ren- 
dering obedience to its arbitrary dictates, ignorant that 1. was 
an upas growth of a debased and defiled christianity, an usurped 
tyranny, the antichrist that, encire!ing and shrouding its.if ina 
fictitous halo of sanctity had thrust itself between humanity and 
its creator, who dwelleth not in temples, neither is worshipped 
with men’s hands; as though he needed anything, seeing that he 
giveth life and breath to all things and hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell upon the face of the earth, that 
they should seek after him, if haply they might find him, though 
he be not far from anyone of us, seeing that ‘‘in him we live and 
move and have our being.’’ The impression produced by this 
particular sermon exceeded that of all other previous discourses. 
The reading of it even now instils the mind with lofty ideas and 
makes the heart glow and pulsate with new life, with new 
thoughts and clearer perceptions of the great and sublime veri- 
ties cf the divine life. The fame of it became noised abroad 
through the whole of Italy and beyond the Alps, enkindling en- 


. thusiasm in the hearts and minds of obscure and earnest souls 


seeking and yearning for the light, and exciting the rage and fury 
of his enemies ever alert seeking his ruin and downfall. This was 
particularly the case with Alexander and the Italian princes, 
who quuiled before the force and thunder of Savonarola’s pow- 
erful eloquence. His courage in daring to assert the precepts 
and exercise of charity, of liberty of conscience and justice, cf 
faith and reascn, and, still more, to impress them in defiance and 
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disregard of the threats and enmity of a powerful pope stained 
with infamy and vice was truly unprecendented, and by renew- 
ing and sustaining and strengthening the remnant of good still 
surviving amidst the spiritual darkness and gloom of the age 
in which he lived, Savonarola stands as the apostle of a pure 
Christianity and the proclaimer of the higher life, the connecting 
link that binds humanity and Divinity together and transforms 
the human into the divine, the consummation of all evolution, the 
end and object of all creation. 

In order to understand better the extraordinary events that 
were now imminent in the life career of Savonarola, it will be 
essential to take a brief glance into the inner political life then 
prevailing in Florence, and which led up to the great tragedy 
that was abort to transpire and be enacted and which, by its sud- 
denness, astounds and staggers the mind and confusing the in- 
tellect, causes us for a time to lose faith and confidence in human 
nature and the existence within it, of gratitude, justice, charity 
and truth. 

From the study of the previous history of Florence, we 
gather that politics formed the chief staple of its public life and 
existence. It is a record of conflicting opinions and factions 
whose aim was simply to rule and bear sway. Its citizens were 
always lovers of political liberty more as a sentiment than a 
principle, a liberty of license that was fond of change and had 
no regard and consideration of the rights and welfare of others 
not of their part, and thus they never realized or attained to the 
ideal of a real and permanent form of national governiient based 
on unselfishness and brotherhood. Their internecine quarrels 
and fratricidal dissensions developed and brought into action 
the passions and propensities of their lower natures, thus ren- 
dering them insensate and impervious to the dictates and in- 
fluence and discipline of the Higher Self, the conscious obedience 
and conformity to which constitute the true secret of individual 
and national progress as of all true religious life. In these un- 
happy and deplorable circumstances, spiritual iife and worship 
of the Divine had declined and become almost extinct, and poli- 
tics formed the chief element in the live of Florence. Wearied at 
length with civic strife and party feuds and tasting the fruits of 
commercial prosperity, fostered and stimulated by the family of 
the Medicis, to whose rule and sway they surrendered them- 
selves, the Florentine’s became addicted to and contracted habits 
of luxury and dissipation, and, gradually, like the Romans of old, 
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parted with and lost their republican virtue and sank contented- 
ly into a state of religious indifference and political lethargy in 
which they lived and dreamed the happy hours away, up to the 
appearance of Savonarola in their midst, whose mission it was 
to beconie the spiritual awakener of Florence and the restorer of 
her lost liberty and freedom. It was truly a herculean labor to 
undertake, in order to destroy and nullify the effects of a sixty 
years regime of licentious and corrupt autocratic government 
and inaugurate a moral and spiritual reformation and a renova- 
tion of public life and manners. ‘To accomplish this restoration 
of Florence’s republican freedom and guide her into the path 
of a nobler existence and a higher destiny as a state, and become 
the proclaimer of the higher life, knowledge of which was wholly 
lost, to carry or his mission in face of opposing obstacles and 
hindrances almost insuperable, and subjected to danger of as- 
sassination and an ignominious death at the hands of an in- 
famous crafty pope or of no less wicked enemies continually 
seeking and plotting his ruin and downfall, this is the glory of 
Savonarola; that he effected the onerous and arduous task with- 
out the occurrence of those atrocious deeds of bloodshed that 
generally accompany and characterise political revolutions and 
sudden changes of national government. In first attempting the 
moral and spiritual regeneration of Florence, he laid a sure 
basis for a political edifice which, upreared on the principles of 
the Higher Life, would leave and outlast the attacks of lawless 
factions and remain unshaken and permanent amidst the changes 
and innovations of coming centuries. That his teachings and 
principles might take root and produce a lasting radical change 
in the public life of Florence, needed time and required constant 
care, since their growth is apt to be subjected to and dependent 
upon the fleeting conditions and subversive movements of poli- 
cal events and circumstances. This fact was clearly perceived 
by his adversaries who, taking advantage of it, assiduously 
applied themselves to tear them up root and branches. They 
recognized the futility of all attempts to destroy his political 
prestige and damage his credit in the eyes of the citizens, many 
of whom, though caring little or nothing for his spiritual teach- 
ings, regarded and admired him as the founder of their new 
republic and so were united in defending the life and liberty 
of their benefactor. The method of their attack was therefore 
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changed into a personal contest between Savonarola and the 
pope. The great preacher’s bold and fearless declarations 
respecting the authority of the papacy rendered Alexander 
furious and impelled him readily to lend his aid to their nefa- 
rious plan of future action, for he now began to feel alarmed at 
Savonarola’s teachings becoming widely circulated and known 
throughout the whole of Europe. Though he had given a 
verbal permission, allowing him to resume preaching, it was in 
the hope that he would moderate if not refrain from his denun- 
ciations of clerical and ecclesiastical corruption. On learning 
that it was at the expressed request of the signory that Savona- 
rola had preached these remarkable lenten discourses, Alexander 
at once addressed objurgatory reproofs to them for so doing, 
and to the representations of the Florentine ambassadors on 
Savonarola’s behalf replied: ‘‘ Well! Well! we will not further 
speak of Fra Girolama just now; a time may come perhaps 
when we can speak of him to better purpose.’’ 


To be continued. 





DESIRE. 
By Joun B. OppyckeE. 


Thou art desire, and thy desire is will; 

As these may be so also is thy deed, 

And thou shalt reap but of the self-sown seed,— 
The harvest then doth thy desire fulfill. 
Relentless Law! whose spirit should instil 

A habit of desire from evil freed: 

Complied with, yielding very Life as meed, 
When violated, destined but to kill. 


Remember then, if given to passions fire, 

If struggling in the maelstrom of thine ire, 

If tempted for possessions to aspire, 

Or harboring base revenge and hatred dire—— 
What radiates from thee as mere desire 
Thru will and deed thou shalt at last acquire. 








THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry and the Human Body, and their Practical 
Application to Modern Problems. 


By Knut M. Pavtt. 
(Continued from Page 125.) 
XV. 


THe HiIeRARCHIES OF THE [3] AND THE [1]. 


gree is reached has several characteristics which have 

been alluded to in previous articles. It has been called 

The Order of The Flame because it is the chief spiritual- 
izing factor in the universe. In its first essence, the flame of 
divine life radiates from this cosmic hierarchy and represents 
the fulness of the law of trinity, which, with the balancing qual- 
ity of the great center, the Order of the [1], makes the ruling 
Tetrad of life. In our change of seasons the point is represented 
by the summer solstice, when the sun enters the sign of cancer, 
and the descent of light begins. In winter, the note, B, and the 
purple color play the same part in the evolution of light. 

The law of breath or rhythmic motion is inseparably con- 
nected with the forces at work. It is by the correct breathing 
and concentration on the human zodiac that the flame is evolved, 
which burns the coarser tissues, spiritualizes the body and makes 
ready the condition for drawing into the organism the sun body 
of the [1]. 

The purple flame has a reddish and a bluish tinge; it is by 
the true application of these two forces that the desired result 
is reached. 

The planetary center of this Order is in our own earth. Pre- 
vious chapters show the important mission of our planet. A 
line of force connects our earth with the center from which our 
solar system is ruled. This line of force contacts the earth in 


T's last of the seven Orders, before the great Third De- 
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the East. There the masters of The Flame have their refuge, 
and do their great work behind the scenes of life. 

The science of pure geometry—the formative power of sub- 
stance—[28] reaches its height in this Order and is given to hu- 
manity by secret symbols, regularly and at certain epochs. 
These symbols have a force, the force of form, of which the sci- 
entific world knows little. Unlike such forces as electricity, 
sound and heat, this force has been little experimented with. It 
eannot be analyzed without a knowledge of the laws of geomet- 
rical symbols, which are represented in their fullness by the six 
regular solids. The action or influence of different forms, such 
as pleasant faces, high mountains and different kinds of natural 
scenery are well known in their effects, but little is known of the 
cause or nature of form vibrations. The attraction of certain 
elemental forces by a ‘‘signature,’’ or geometricdl sign, was 
known to the ancients, but is not known by moderns. The nature 
of the entities attached by a sign, depends on the form of the 
sign as well as on the power of the sender. Different races of 
entities obey different signs. These entities belong to different 
periods and evolutions. In applying our knowledge of symbols, 
we should try to call the entities, high or low, which belong to the 
pure hierarchy of the [3]; that is, the purple ray of life, of 
which there are many degrees. Lower entities in direct service 
of the White Lodge must and will obey a call in the name of this 
Order. The higher form or name of the so-called master word 
is A U M; it is the key to the forces of this hierarchy. 

By interior illumination, each initiate in this Order receives 
his own true name, which is ‘‘marked on his forehead.’’ It not 
merely symbolizes, but is identical with the soul which at that 
time occupies his body. Each letter of his name is a part of the 
work of that incarnating ray. The characters do not belong to 
any modern language, although we may understand them to 
some degree. Each character in the name is the result of the 
formative power of a spiritual organ of that soul. The name 
shows the planetary or interstellar origin of that soul his true 
home. If he works in line with the nature of his true name, he 
accomplishes the best results with the least expenditure of force. 
Each one must find his real name. 

Such terms as ‘‘lunar races’’ and ‘‘lunar pitris’’ are found in 
theosophical literature, and these have been supposed to refer 
to the moon. These terms do not refer to the moon but to the 
pleiadiec center from which our solar system is ruled, and from 
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which the inhabitants of tne carth have been evolved by the joint 
action of the pleiadic center (the ‘‘moon’’) and the ordinary 
sun. The moon of the earth has little to do with our spiritual fore- 
fathers, the lunar pitris, which in another langauge are called 
the masters of the flame. 

Having passed through the trials and ordeals of the Order of 
the [3], the initiate will step on to the [1], which is the lowest 
step of the great third degree of adeptship. The circle is once 
more closed; the two zodiacal paths form the figure 8; the two 
rays of the complete soul blend in perfect union; again the great 
hierophant, Christ, receives the Brother, not at his feet, but in 
his arms; and another jewel is attached to the crown of Jesus, 
The Christ. 

THe Enp. 


NOTE :—The articles which have appeared in THE Worp on 
‘*Universal Harmony’’ will be revised, enlarged and republished 
in book form as soon as it is possible for me to do so. Some 
practical examples of the theories will be demonstrated and 
colored diagrams and illustrations introduced in addition to 
the diagrams which have been given. 

I take this opportunity to express my thanks to THe Worp 
for its consideration and to all readers for their kindly interest 
in ‘‘ Universal Harmony.’’ Knut M. Pavtt. 





A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 
By Auice Drxon LE PLONGEON. 
(Continued from page 115.) 


Awake! Awake! The mighty one 
Triumphant hath his course begun; 
Arise! Receive the light that he 
Again bestows on land and sea— 
Thus sing the watchmen far and near 
As beauteous Earth doth reappear. 


Pelopa’s eyes of heavenly blue, 
Responsive to the rosy hue 

Of new-born day, unclosed their lids— 
Like lotuses when sunlight bids; 

And fresh as lilies bathed in dew 


She woke to joyous life anew. 


Close by - dainty bower concealed 
The bath where beauty stood revealed. 
Anon, half robed, the chosen one 

Of Atlas breathed unto the sun 

Her reverence in a simple prayer: 
Then ‘neath her shower of golden hair 
She softly called, “Koromil, haste! 


If still thou art within thy nest.” 


| 
| 


A curtain parted, and the maid 


So gently summoned prompt obeyed, 
Protesting as she came, “Nay, nay, 

I ever rise at break of day.” 

“Thou too,” Pelopa said, “as I, 

Must praise the monarch of the sky; 
Our source of light and life is there,— 
A sunless world would bring despair. 
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“Come, bind my tresses in the way 

Our king approves,—some locks to :tray, 
In not too wild a disarray ; 

A little curl behind this ear, 

Another on my forehead there. 


“IT brought thee from our native place 
To dwell amid a foreign race, 

Not dreaming I might here remain 

As mistress of this broad domain. 
But if it please thee yet to stay, 
Abide with me til comes the day 
When I shall see thee leave my side 
Contented, as a happy bride. 


“This girdle that he gave to me 

I’l wear, and fasten on the toy 

I coaxed from him—as thou dost see, 
A polished blade that could destroy 
A life with but a single thrust; 

I pray thee touch it with distrust. 

Its gleaming surface looks so fierce, 
One’s very heart it seems to pierce. 
Replace it in its lovely sheath, 
Where harmless it may lie beneath,— 
I found its tracery passing fine; 

The king at once then called it mine. 
Adjust it on this side—’T is well. 

So if thou yet with us will dwell— 


But hark! What sounds are those? 

Unbar the door, Koromil, quick! 

His name is cried! My heart grows sick 

And quivers with an awful dread!” 

She cried, and from her chamber fled 

While voices ever rose 

And rushing feet went to and fro, 

“ind tongues were clamoring to know 

What fate had wrought. “Our king stark dead,” 

Cried one, “is found upon his bed.” 
: 
| 
: 
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Half dazed, Pelopa forward ran, 

And Nalah, too, beholding Can 

With Heppel speeding to the door, 

Where guard of honor stood before. 
“Can, Can,” the dame and princess cried,— 
But he, “I haste to Atlas’ side.” 

With him they go. The guards again 
Forbid the way to eager men 

Of many climes and lordly state, 

Who there the awful truth must await. 


The regal couch but meets her glance 
When Nalah doth a cry elance— 

“The dream! the dream! my father’s dead!” 
And casts herself upon the bed. 

Can, silent, o’er great Atlas bends 

And sorrow deep his bosom rends. 
Heppel his anguish cannot stay— 
“Called he? while I in slumber lay— 
Failed I his summons to obey? 

To death betrayed! He cold and numb, 
While I unto his voice was dumb!— 
No pardon I for this will take— 
Destroy me, Cimil! for his sake.” 


The king lies rigid, cold in death; 
Asleep he drew his parting breath; 
And Heppel chafes those icy feet. 
Pelopa hears her pulses beat; 

Can’s countenance her eyes devour, 
For surely he some subtle power 
Must have, at once to animate 

The form of Atlas, Good and Great. 


Can lifts his eyes to meet her own 
While from his heart escapes a moan; 
But calm and still her hand he takes 
In his, and her delusion breaks 

In words his wisdom deems the best; 
While Nalah sobs upon the breast 
Of Mu’s last Atlas, gone to rest. 
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Pelopa, frenzied, breaks away 

From Can’s restraining hands, to slay 
Herself upon the regal bed 

To which her nuptials would have led. 
But Heppel from her clasp has seized 
The shining blade that lately pleased 
Her eye when, glad to give her joy, 
The king resigned the dangerous toy :— 
No pause makes he, but thrusts the steel 
Within his breast, intent to deal 

A wound whence death may be attained ;— 
He falls—his raiment crimson stained. 


Pelopa flings herself beside, 

‘To snatch the deadly blade and hide 
Its gleam within her snow-white form, 
But Can as swiftly stays her arm— 
“In the name of Atlas I forbid 

His bride afhanced so to rid 
Herself of life, while yonder lies 
His child whose heart for pity cries,” 
Can says, and summons to his aid 
Attendants who are quickly bade 

To bear Heppel where art and skill 
May save the form he seeks to kill. 


To those beyond the room Can said— 
“Our king, the Great and Good, is dead”; 
To sentries then, “Let none pass here 
Until among ye I appear.” 

Returning now he murmurs low, 

“Her reason staggers ’neath the blow. 
Philosophy! if aught avails 

Thy staff while deepest woe assails, 
Sustain our fainting souls and give 

The strength to suffer and to live.” 





She rushes on him like the wind— 
“My dagger! I entreat thee, Can, 
Ah! give to me! Place not thy ban 
Upon the death I long to find.” 
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But he, “Peace, peace,—behold his face; 
With passion thou wilt not disgrace 
Thyself and his still majesty, 

His, who in spirit worshipped thee. 
Submit! his soul commands; be still 
And hear my words. Thyself to kill 
Would be to love him not. Abide! 

Let him behold his chosen bride 

As Nalah’s comforter and guide.” 


‘To her his voice seemed far away, 
And vague the princess where she lay 
Convulsed with sobs. Pelopa’s eyes 

Burned bright; so awful this surprise 

The founts were scorched; but now she raised 
Her voice on high, by anguish crazed— 
“Come back, come back, my king, my all— 
Ah! monstrous Death! that dared to call 
Thee hence. Great Atlas! let thy voice 
Pelopa’s heart once more rejoice. 

Accursed day! that sees her live 

While thou art dead. My dagger give 

To me, dear Can, deny me not 

The means this wretched life to blot— 

Death by his side would be most sweet!” 

His words were stern—“Cease to entreat. 

Thy king forbids the deed. I feel 

His presence to my soul appeal. 

Have as thou wilt; exhaust thy woe ;— 
Self-slain to him thou shalt not go.” 

Her wrists he held—Dishevelled now, 

The golden hair about her brow 

And on her shoulders rippling lay, 

In wild and lovely disarray. 

So calm the look, so firm the hands, 

Of him who uttered his commands, 

The tempest of her mind was stilled; 

Beneath his gaze her blue eyes filled 

With softer light. Then, “Oh,” she cried, 

“Tt cannot be that he has died! ” 
Some traitor hand has stifled here 
The life to us than life more dear.” 
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But he, “Hush! hush! for Nalah’s sake,— 
Such thought her tender heart would break. 
Pelopa, be thou noble, strong! 

Betrothed of Atlas, would’st thou wrong 
This child who for thy face will yearn 
When from this presence she must turn? 
For thee existence now doth seem 

An empty shell—a horrid dream; 

But time thy anguish must abate, 

And courage give for any fate:— 

If this be not fulfilled I know 

That unto him thou soon wilt go. 

But share with us this darkened hour; 
Thou, loved of Atlas, dare not cower 
Beneath the lash of Fate! 

Leave that to mortals frail who quake 
With fear, and bounds of reason break 
Whene’er they should be great. 

Dear Queen—for queenly now thy soul 
Doth rise, thy anguish to control— 
Much form ts due to kingly state, 

And duties mournful on us wait. 

From this dear presence thou must go; 
The princess too; on her bestow 

Thy tenderness, ne’er yet denied 

By thee.” Approaching Nalah’s side 
His strong arms clasped the slender maid. 
Resisting not, her head she laid 

Upon his breast and sobbed the grief 
Whose dolor keen found no relief. 


Pelopa, gazing on the face 

Of Atlas, saw majestic grace 

And calm; as if the flesh to stone 

Had sudden turned while there alone 
He slept—of her perchance he dreamed—- 
The light of happiness still seemed 
To lend its smiling presence there, 

She thought,—and, yielding to despair, 
Lamenting, by his side now flung 
Herself, and to him fondly clung; 
Her rounded arms so soft and white 
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About the form of him whose flight 
From earth had left her desolate,— 
To hope quite lost, bereft by fate :— 


“Dear eyes, dear lips, no more to move— 
() for one look! one word of love! 

Thy Lotus pleads, yet cold art thou; 
Like mountain ice thy royal brow. 

But let thy soul a whisper send, 
Beloved!—From the gods descend— 
Pelopa pleadeth at thy side, 

And longs in death to be thy bride. 
These hands last night were clasped in thine 
While melody and starry shine 

Of blissful days a promise seemed— 
But, while thy lotus fondly dreamed, 
Art gone—and if I must here stay 

To mourn for thee, not far the day 
When thou wilt take my hand once more 
On that mysterious, distant shore.” 

Can drew anear and by her stood— 
“Dear lady, noble, true and good, 

The child he loved I trust to thee 

To keep from harm as faithfully 

As I will guard his bride:— 

The will of Atlas I express; 

And l:ope some happiness may bless 
You both, whate’er betide.” 

Thus he, and with persuasion led 
Them from the presence of the dead 
To Nalah’s rooms. Pelopa’s grief 

In bitter tears now sought relief. 


But unto Atlas Can returned; 

His heart for solitude now yearned. 
Immersed in sorrow-laden thought 
With diligence he closely sought 

A mark that might betray the hand 
Of him whose name should bear the brand 
Of infamy. No sign he found. 

Upon his reverie fell the sound 

Of Manab’s voice,—high priestess she, 
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To Atlas sister. Earnestly 
Can bent to her—“Ah! holy maid, 
No guard, I trust, thy footfall stayed.” 


“Nay, friend; not thro’ that door,” she said, 
“Came I.” Then drawing to the bed 

‘O last and greatest of our line! 

The glory of thy soul doth shine 

Upon thy face; my words dost hear. 

This nation to thy heart so dear, 

Of thee unworthy grew, but now 

It shall to baser monarch bow. 

Thy mind this tongue will sometimes give, 
That they who hear may righteous live.” 
“Good Can, what sayest thou? Meseems 
That, waking from my troubled dreams 
Wherein I knew his life was done, 

There flittered o’er my vision one 

I leave unnamed. So heavy lies 

My aching heart I cannot rise 

To find the light that would unveil 

The one whose act we now bewail.” 


To be continued. 





There is a time in every man’s education when he arrives at 
the conviction that envy is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; 
that he must take himself for better or for worse as his portion; 
that though the wide universe is full of good, no kernel of nour- 
ishing corn can come to him but through his toil bestowed on 
that plot of ground which is given to him to till. 

—HEimerson, ‘‘ Self-Reliance.’’ 


A man is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his 
work and done his best; but what he has said or done otherwise 
shall give him no peace. 

—Emerson, ‘‘ Self-Relhance.’’ 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Ra bbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By Nur#Ho DE MANHAR. 


(Continued from page 121.) 


of the fruits of the ground,’ we learn that Cain and Abel 

offered sacrifices of a character corresponding to their 

own state and nature. According to the actions or works 
of a man, so is his offering. It is pure or impure, acceptable 
or otherwise, as it is written, ‘Say unto the righteous, it shall 
be well with him, for he shall eat of the fruit of his doings, but 
woe unto the wicked, it shall be ill with him, for he shall eat of 
the fruit of his doings.’ (Is. ii., 10 to 11.) Cain brought the 
fruits of his doings and met the death angel. Abel brought the 
firstlings of his flocks and found they were acceptable and pleas- 
ing unto God; as it is written, ‘And the Lord had respect unto 
Abel and to his offerings, but unto Cain and his offerings he had 
no respect,’ wherefore the wrath of Cain was aroused and he 
was greatly incensed and so we read that when they were in the 
field, he fell upon his brother Abel and slew him. From other 
words in scripture we infer that a quarrel arose between them 
respecting Abel’s twin sister, which is further confirmed by the 
traditional rendering of the words, ‘And she brought forth again 
with her brother Abel,’ showing that Abel was born with a twin 
sister. It is written, ‘If thou doest well shall thou not be accept- 
ed’ (Gen. iv., 7). These words have already been explained but 
there is another signification given of them by Rabbi Abba, thus, 
‘If thou doest well,’ thy soul shall ascend on high and never fall 
again below (sath). That is, if thou livest according to the dic- 
tates of thy Higher Self, thou shalt become united with it; but 
if not, thou shalt sink lower unto the dust of the earth from 
which thou hast come forth.’’ 


Si Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘By these words, ‘And Cain brought 
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Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘This interpretation of the word ‘sath’ 
is very good and excellent, but I have heard another interpreta- 
tion, which is, God said to Cain: ‘If thou doest well, the impure 
spirit will not abide with thee nor cleave unto thee, but if thou 
doest not well, sin or evil lieth at the door’ (ready to overtake 
thee). By the word ‘door’ (lepathach) is meant justice or pun- 
ishment from on high, for the great tribunal of divine justice 
is designated by this same word, door or gate, as it is written, 
‘Open unto me the gates of justice’ (Ps. exviii., 19). By ‘sin 
lieth at the door’ is meant the impure spirit which if thou fallest 
into its power, will bring thy soul before the tribunal of divine 
justice, when it will be hurled to destruction and become dis- 
solved into the original element out of which it has been formed 
and produced.’’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘At the time that Cain killed Abel he 
knew not how to separate or disjoin body and soul, but bit him 
like a serpent. From that moment he became accursed and 
wandered about in the world, an outcast shunned and abhorred, 
until at last repenting of his sin, he became reconciled with the 
Lord and found a habitation on a lower earth or world.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘It was not on a lower, but. on our present. 
earth that Cain after his repentance was admitted into human 
society, as it is written, ‘And the Lord set a mark upon Cain’ ”® 
(Gen. iv., 15). 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘From these words we gather that it was: 
from this earth which is called Adamah that Cain was driven, 
and that it was on the earth called Arga that he afterwards be- 
came a dweller, as it is written, ‘And Cain said thou hast driven 
me this day from the face of Adamah’ (earth). After his re- 
pentance, however, it was granted him to live on a lower earth 
(arga) of whose inhabitants it is written, ‘They shall perish 
from the earth (aqua) and from under these heavens’ (Jer. 
x., 11). It was here that he lived and dwelt as scripture states, 
‘and dwelt in the land of Nod, on the east of Eden’ (Gen. iv., 16). 
Moreover, when Cain had killed Abel, Adam separated from 
his wife and cohabitated with two female elementals, and from 
his intercourse with them was begotten a great and numerous 
progeny of demons and elementaries who at night time appear 
in attractive forms and thus give rise to offspring like unto them- 
selves. In scripture, they are termed ‘the plagues of the chil- 
dren of men.’ Though human in appearance, they are void of 
hair and of them scripture speaks. ‘I will chasten him with 
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the rod of men and with the plagues of the children of men’ 
(Sam. vil., 14), they visit bothmen and women alike. After 
a hundred and thirty years he became united again with Eve and 
brought forth a son and called his name Seth, signifying there- 
by that as the two letters S and Th are the last of the alphabet, so 
this son was the ending of the terrible experience through which 
Eve and Adam had passed and undergone. 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘He was called Seth because he was 
a re-incarnation of Abel, as it is written, ‘For God hath ap- 
pointed me another seed in place of Abel, whom Cain slew’ (Gen. 
iv., 25). Furthermore, we read that Adam begat a son in his 
own likeness, after his image, and called his name Seth (Gen. 
v., 3), denoting that the first children of Adam had no resem- 
blance to him either physically or morally. This was the opinion 
of Rabbi Yeba the aged as given by Rabbi Simeon. The first 
children brought forth by Eve were begotten by Somoal who ap- 
peared to her riding on the back of a serpent, and were therefore 
not endowed with the human body. If the question be asked: 
seeing that Abel came from a different side of the tree of life 
to that of Cain, wherefore had not Cain a human body? The 
reason was, because neither of them were begotten in a state of 
absolute purity.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘But scripture states that though Adam 
knew Eve, his wife, and she conceived and brought forth Cain, 
yet it does not say that Adam begat Cain. Speaking of the 
birth of Abel it further states, ‘She brought forth again his 
brother Abel.’ Therefore, of each of them it is not said that 
they were begotten after the likeness and image of Adam, as it 
is expressly said of Seth.’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘ Adam as stated was separated from 
his wife a hundred and thirty years, during which time he begat 
demons and elementals that swarmed throughout the world. 
Whilst under the influence of the impure spirit he felt no desire 
to become associated with Eve, but after repenting and over- 
coming his animal propensities, he became again united to her 
and then it is said, ‘he begat a son in his own likeness.’ Observe 
that when a man begins walking in the wrong and downward 
path his thoughts and inclinations become impure and carnal, all 
love of virtue and purity leaves him through the impure ele- 
mentals he attracts into his aura. Happy and blessed are they 
who find and walk in the path of light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day, for then are their lives truly clean 
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and real lives and their offspring is like unto them; and of them 
scripture saith, ‘For the upright shall dwell in the land.’ ”’ 
(Prov. u., 21). 

Said Rabbi Hiya: ‘‘ What signify the words ‘ And the sister 
of Tubal Cain was Naamah’ (gentleness), and wherefore was 
this name given her? Was it to indicate that she possessed the 
power of seducing both human and angelic beings?’’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘She overcame Aza and Azael who in 
scripture are called ‘sons of God.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘She was the procreatrix of all the de- 
mons of Cainite origin, and she it is that along wth Lilith afflicts 
infant children with epileptic diseases.”’ 

Said Rabbi Abba to Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘ Master, you have 
stated she was so called because she inspired men with carnal 
desires.”’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘That is true, for though she excites 
lust in human beings, yet this does not prevent her from afflict- 
ing young children and thus she continues her operations in the 
world up to the present time.’’ 

Said Rabbi Abba: ‘‘Seeing that demons and elementals are 
subject to death, wherefore do Naamah and Lilith continue to 
exist through the ages?’’ 

Rabbi Simeon replied: ‘‘ All demons and elementaries do 
indeed die, but Naamah and Lilith together with Agereth, daugh- 
ter of Mahlath their offspring, abide in the world until the day 
that the Holy One will banish and drive all evil and impure 
spirits out of the world; as it is written, ‘And I will cause the un- 
clean spirit to pass out of the land’ (Zach. xiii., 2). Woe unto 
those who are ignorant and therefore unable to avert and ward 
off the influence of these defiling elemental beings that swarm 
in their myriads throughout the world. If it were permitted 
to behold them, we should be amazed and confounded and wonder 
how the world could continue to exist. Observe that Naamah 
being the exciter of human concupiscence and carnality, it is ob- 
ligatory on everyone to practice and perform acts and rites of 


purification, so that he may become and preserve himself pure 
and undefiled. ’’ 


To be continued. 





MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


Why are precious stones assigned to 
certain months of the year? Is this 
caused by anything else than the fancy of 
people? 

The same stones are said by different 
people to belong to different months, and 
certain virtues are said to come from cer- 
tain stones when worn in the month or 
during the season that these people say 
they should be worn in. All of these 
different opinions cannot be true, and 
most of them are most likely due to 
fancy. But fancy is an abnormal working 
of the mind or a distorted reflection of 
the imagination; whereas, imagination is 
the image making or building faculty of 
the mind. In the same way that the 
cause of a distorted reflection of an ob- 
ject is the object itself, so may the many 
fancies about the virtues of stones be 
due to the virtues in the stones them- 
selves and to the knowledge which once 
existed concerning the virtues of stones, 
but of which lost knowledge remain the 
fancies only, or abnormal working of the 
mind, as the reflection of past knowledge 
preserved in the traditions of men. All 
objects are centers through which forces 
of nature act. Some objects offer less 
powerful centers for forces to act through 
than other objects. This is due to the 
arrangement of the particles of different 
elements in certain proportion. Copper 
which is prepared and wrought into a 
wire will offer a line along which elec- 
tricity may be conducted to a given point. 
Electricity will not run along a silken 
thread, though it will run along a copper 
wire. In the same manner as copper is a 
medium or conductor of electricity, so 
stones may be the centers through which 
certain forces act, and as copper is a 
better conductor of electricity than other 
metals, such as zinc or lead, so certain 
stones are better centers for their re- 
spective forces than other stones. The 
purer the stone the better it is as a center 
of force. . 


Each month brings a certain influence 
to bear on the earth and all things on 
the earth, and, if stones have their re- 
spective values as centers of force, it 
would be reasonable to suppose that cer- 
tain stones would be more powerful as 
such centers of force, during the time 
when the influence of the month was most 
powerful. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that there was a knowledge of the 
seasons when stones possessed certain 
virtues and that because of this those 
of the ancients who did know assigned 
the stones to their respective months. 
To attach any particular value to stones 
is useless for this or that person 
who may derive his information from 
an almanac or (fortune-telling book 
or some person with as little informa- 
tion as himself. If one feels a par- 
ticular liking for a stone for itself, aside 
from its commercial value, the stone may 
have some power from or for him. But it 
is useless and may be harmful to attach 
fanciful virtues to stones or fancy that 
stones belong to certain months, because 
this creates a tendency in that person to 
depend on some extraneous thing to as- 
sist him in what he should be able to do 
for himself. To fancy and not to have 
some good reason for belief is injurious 
to a person rather than helpful, because 
it distracts the mind, places it on sensu- 
ous things, causes it to fear that from 
which it seeks protection, and makes it 
depend on extraneous things rather than 
on itself for all emergencies. 


Has a diamond or other precious stone 
a value other than that which is repre- 
sented by the standard of money? and, if 
so, on what does the value of a diamond 
or other such stone depend? 

Every stone has a value other than its 
commercial value, but in the same way 
that not everyone knows its commercial 
value so not everyone knows the value 
of a stone other than its money value. A 
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person ignorant of the value of an uncut 
diamond may pass it by as he would a 
common pebble. But the connoisseur 
knowing its value will preserve it, have 
it cut in such a way as to show its 
beauty, then give it a proper setting. 
The value of a stone in itself depends 
on its being a good center for the attrac- 
tion of certain elements or forces and 
the distributing of these. Different stones 
attract different forces. Not all forces 
are beneficial to the same people. Some 
forces help some and injure others. A 
stone which will attract a certain force 
may help one and injure another. One 
must know what is good for himself, as 
well as know the value of one stone as 
distinguished from others before he may 
decide intelligently which stone is good 
for him. It is no more unreasonable to 
suppose that stones have certain values 
aside from their money value than it is 
to suppose that the so-called lode stone 
has another value than what it is worth 
in money. Some stones are negative in 
themselves, others have forces or ele- 
ments acting actively through them. So 
the magnet has the force of magnetism 
acting actively in it, but soft iron is neg- 
ative and no such force is acting througb 
it. Stones which are the centers of act- 
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ive forces cannot well be changed in 
value; but negative stones can be charged 
by individuals and made centers for 
forces to act through, in the same man- 
ner that soft iron can be magnetized by 
a magnet and in turn become a magnet. 
The stones which, like magnets, are cen- 
ters through which one or more forces 
act, are either those which are so ar- 
ranged by nature or which are charged 
with force or connected with forces by 
individuals. Those who wear stones which 
are powerful centers may attract to them 
their particular forces, as a lightning rod 
may attract lightning. Without knowl- 
edge of such stones and their respective 
values, the attempt to use stones for 
this purpose will only lead to confusion 
of thought and superstitious ignorance. 
There is little reason in acting fanci- 
fully with stones or with anything else 
for occult purposes, unless one knows the 
laws governing the thing which is to be 
used and the nature of the person or 
forces in connection with which it is to 
be used or applied. The best way con- 
cerning any unknown thing is to keep an 
open eye and mind and be ready to accept 
anything which seems reasonable con- 
cerning that thing, but to refuse to re- 
ceive anything else. 
A FRIEND. 





An institution is the lengthened shadow of one man; as, Mon- 
achism, of the Hermit Antony; the Reformation, of Luther; 
Quakerism, of Fox; Methodism, of Wesley; Abolition, of Clark- 
son. Scipio, Milton called ‘‘the height of Rome’’; and all his- 
tory resolves itself very easily into the biography of a few stout 


and earnest persons. 


—Emerson, ‘‘Self-Reliance.’’ 


I suppose no man can violate his nature. 


All the sallies of 


his will are rounded in by the law of his being, as the inequali- 
ties of Andes and Himmaleh are insignificant in the curve of the 


sphere. 


Nor does it matter how you gauge and try him. A 


character is like an acrostic or Alexandrian stanza ;—-read it 
forward, backward, or across, it still spells the same thing. 
—Emerson, ‘‘ Self-Reliance.’’ 





